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Art. I. A Selection of Irish Melodies ; with Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments, by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. and Charac- 
teristic Words by Thomas Moore, Esq. Folio. Four Num- 
bers. 158. each. Power, London and Dublin. 





Wwe feel convinced that all our poetical readers wil] thank us 

for stepping rather out of the strict line of our duty, 
in_ pursuing the lyrical bard of Ireland to the piano forte. 
When a collection of national airs is accompanied by a number 
of equally national songs, it surely is not the musician or the 
musical amateur alone who is interested in such a publication : | 
but every lover of song, and every lover of his country, must . 
exult at hearing the melodies of antient minstrels rescued from 
) the degrading association of unworthy poetry, and consecrated 
anew to courage, to love, and to patriotism, by strains of a 
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higher mood. Delighted as we have been while listening to 
| the softer muse and music of the present author, a feeling 
of unmixed and deeper satisfaction has been excited b 
the more noble and more manly display ,of genius which 
is now before us. It is not only that portion of his readers 
who were ever disposed to look indulgently on his youthful 
errors, whom Mr. Moore has here farther conciliated; in his 
own words, otherwise applied, ‘he has won the wise, who 
frown’d before, to smile at last :’ but we cannot give a clearer 
or more concise view of his objects in this work, than by quot- 
ing an extract from his letter to Sir John Stevenson, printed by 
the publisher of the Irish Melodies. Mr. Moore thus expresses 
himself on the design then in agitation : 


«<I feel very anxious that a work of this kind should be under- 
taken. We have too long neglected the only talent for which our 
English neighbours ever deigned to allow us any credit*. Our 

national 








* This is a little too querulous; and indeed, much as we are dis- 
pot to allow the justice of the accusations of Ireland against Eng- 
and in general, we must still think that this author is often teo | 
loud in his tone of complaint. Can such a tone produce the desired 
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national music has never been properly collected *; and while the 
composers of the continent have enriched their Operas and Sonatas 
with melodies borrowed from Ireland, very oftengwithout even the 
honesty of acknowlegement, we have left these treasures in a great 
degree unclaimed and fugitive. Thus our airs, like too many of our 
countrymen, for want of protection at heme, have passed into the 
service of foreigners. But we are come, I hope, to a better period 
both of politics and music ; and how much they are connected, in 
Treland at least, appears too plainly in the tone of sorrow and depres- 
sion which characterizes most of our early songs. — The task which 
you propose to me of adapting words to these airs is by no means 
easy. The poet, who would follow the various sentiments which 
they express, must feel and understand that rapid fluctuation of 
spirits, that unaccountable mixture of gloom and levity, which com- 
poses the character of my countrymen, and has deeply tinged their 
music. Even in their liveliest strains we find some melancholy note 
intrude, some minor third, or flat seventh, which throws its shade as 
it passes, and makes even mirth interesting. — If Burns had been an 
Irishman, (and I would willingly give up all our claims upon Ossian 
for him,) his heart would have been proud of such music ; and his 
enius would have made it immortal. 

«‘ Another difficulty (which however is purely mechanical) arises 
from the irregular structure of many of those airs, and the lawless 
kind of metre which it will in consequence be necessary to adapt to 
them. In these instances the poet must write, not to the eye, but to 
the ear ; and must be content to have his verses of that description 
which Cicero mentions — “ Quos si cantu spoliaveris, nuda remanebit 
oratio.”? — That beautiful air «‘ The Twisting of the Rope,’’ which 
has all the romantic character of the Swiss Rans des Vaches, is one of 
those wild and sentimental rakes which it will not be very easy to tie 
down in sober wedlock with poetry +. However, notwithstanding 
all these difficulties, and the very little talent which I can bring to 
surmount them, the design appears to me so truly national, that I 
shall feel much pleasure in giving it all the assistance in my power.”” 


We have only to add to this extract another short quotation 
from the ‘ Prefatory Letter to the Marchioness of D—,’ in order 
to put the general reader in full possession of the author’s own 
estimate of the task which he has undertaken. ‘To those who 





conciliation? At the same time, we are anxious not to be included 
in the number of those who condemn the popular feeling of the work. 
On the contrary, as Mr. M. admirably contends, it is addressed to 
the higher orders of society ; and their patriotism may bear a little 
excitement without any mischief. Rev. ; 

«© * The writer forgot, when he made this assertion, that the public 
are indebted to Mr. Bunting for a very valuable collection of Irish 
music ; and that the patriotic genius of Miss Owenson has been 
employed on some of our finest airs.”’ 

+ The author afterward confesses that these observations on the 
eharacter of the air in question were hastily advanced. 
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are interested in musical history, this ‘ Prefatory Letter’ will 
afford considerable instruction and:amusement. We shall be 
contented to observe that Mr. M. professes the more common, 
and surely the sounder, opinion of those, who do not carry the 
antiquity of the Irish music (that is, of its finest and most 
popular airs) much beyond ¢ the last disgraceful century,’.as he 
expresses himself: but, assuredly, he means the last but one. 
‘Those wild and melancholy strains,’ he continues, ‘were at 
once the offspring and the solace of grief, and were applied to the 
mind, as music was formerly to the body, Decantare loca Dolen- 
tia.”* Inthe subjoined passages, will be seen the extreme ardour 
and enthusiasm which inspired the poet in his musical reveries, 
for we cannot help thinking that a part at least of his eulogium 
on the “Irish Melodies” deserves that title. Still, the very 
fancy which he here displays fitted him the more thoroughly 


for his attractive labour; and the result has been proportionably 


successful : 


‘It has often been remarked, and oftener felt, that our music is the 
truest of all comments upon our history. ‘The tone of defiance, suc- 
ceeded by the languor of despoadeucy — a burst of turbulence dying 
away into softness — the sorrows of one moment lost in the levity of 
the next —and all that romantic mixture of mirth and sadness+, which 
is naturally produced by the efforts of a lively temperament to shake 
off, or forget, the wrongs which lie upon it ; such are the features of 
our history and character which we find strongly and faithfully re- 
flected in our music; and there are many airs which, I think, it is 
difficult to listen to, without recalling some period or event, to which 
their expression seems peculiarly applicatle. Sometimes, when the 
strain 1s open and spirited, yet shaded here and there by a mournful 
recollection, we can fancy that we behold the brave allies of Mon- 
trose marching to the aid of the royal cause, notwithstanding all the 
perfidy of Charles and his ministers, and remembering just enough of 

ast sufferings to enhance the generosity of their present sacrifice. 
he plaintive melodies of Carolan take us back to the times in which 
he lived ; when our poor countrymen were driven to worship their 
God in caves, or to quit for ever the land of their birth (like the 
bird that abandons the nest which human touch has violated) ; and 





* We call the attention of our readers, particularly, to a confes- 
sion which Mr. M. now makes, ‘that few of the Irish airs, of a 
civilized description, can lay claim ¢o quite so ancient a date as Mr. 
Pinkerton allows to the Scotch,’ viz. the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This confession will add force to what we shall presently 
remark. phe 

+ This description of Hibernia, Jaxpuoe ysrxcaca, beautiful as it is, 
would surely be more intelligibly deduce from poetical than from 


musical evidence. Rev. 
I2 in 
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in many a song do we hear the last farewell of the exile, mingling 
regret for the ties which he leaves at home with sanguine expecta- 
tions of the honours that await him abroad — such honours as were 
won on the field of Fontenoy, where the valour of Irish Catholics 
turned the fortune of the day in favour of the French, and extorted 
from George the Second that memorable exclamation, ‘* Cursed be 
the laws which deprive me of such subjects !”’” 


Having thus prepared our readers for the mixture of politics 
and poetry which we are about to lay before them, we shall 
select some of the words of the songs, and subjoin a few 
observations on their lyrical and musical character. 

First, we must observe how greatly superior the pathetic 
and melancholy songs are to those of a livelier description: 
we mean in point of poetry: as to their music, we shall find 
occasion to make a remark of a different tendency. We do 
not even except those in which spirit and tenderness are united. 
Pure pathos seems to be this author’s forte. ‘Go where Glory 
waits thee !? and * Oh breathe not his Name,’ are good specimens 
of this manner in the first number: but our decided favourites 
are the two which we transcribe, and which cannot be muti- 
lated without being destroyed. We therefore present the whole 
to our readers. 

I. 


« When he who adores thee has left but the name 

Of his fault and his sorrows behind, 

Oh! say, wilt thou weep when they darken the fame 
Of a life that for thee was resign’d ? 

Yes, weep ! and however my foes may condema, 
Thy tears shall efface their decree ; 

For heav’n can witness, tho’ guilty to them, 
I have been but too faithful to thee ! 


2. 
¢ With thee were the dreams of my earliest love, 

nace thought of my reason was thine :—~ 

In my last humble pray’r to the Spirit above 
Thy name shall be mingled with mine ! 

Oh! bless’d are the lovers and friends who shall live 
The days of thy glory to see ; 

But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give 
Is the pride of thus dying for thee !’ * 


a 


* These words, the author says, allude to a story in an old Irish 
MS. However this may be, they have that double application to 
patriotic and to personal attachment which is so touching in many of 
these poems. ‘To awaken private feelings of affection, at the same 
time that we inspirit the love of our country, is an effect which it re- 
quires no common genius to produce, but Mr. M, produces it at. 
pleasure. 

‘ The 
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¢ The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls’ succeeds to this 
mournful effusion, and is an adaptation of new words to 
“¢ Gramachree,” as beautiful in their kind as Sheridan’s ** Had 
Ia Heart for Falsehood fram’d.” —* Fly not yet’ is as lively and 
interesting aS it is unexceptionable in point of moral design, 
although it may offend the prudish ear by some warm ex- 
pressions ; and ¢ Oh! think not my Spirits are always as light’ 
is enchanting. Pursuant, however, to the plan which our 
limits impose on us, of selecting only the compositions in 
which Mr. Moore has touched a chord of unmixed tenderness, 
we shall turn to still more moving strains. ¢ Zhe the last 
Glimpse of Erin’ (* Air, Coulin,”) is of this description: but 
the following song again possesses the species of merit for 
which we are seeking, in the highest degree: 


I. 
‘ As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 
Tho’ the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while. 


2. 
€ One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes, 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
For which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting : — 


e 
‘Oh! this er in the midst of enjoyment will stay ; 
Like a dead leafless branch in the summer’s bright ray, 
The beams of the warm sun play round it in vain — 
Tt may smile in his light, but it blooms not again !” 


In the second number of the first volume, "we have two 
more songs of our chosen kind, and we shall quote them both. 
The first is set to the air already mentioned, ‘¢ The Twisting of 
the Rope.” 


I. 
‘ How dear to me the hour when daylight dies, 
And sun-beams melt along the silent sea ; 
For then sweet dreams of other days arise, 
And mem’ry breathes her vesper sigh to thee ! 


2 


¢ And, as I watch the line of light that plays 
Along the smooth wave towr’d the burning West, 
I long to tread that golden path of rays, 
And think ’twould lead to some bright isle of rest.’ 


I 3 The 
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The second song is adapted to that simple and touching air, 
66 My Lodging is on the cold Ground.” 
1. 
¢ Believe me if all those endearing young charms, 

Which I gaze on so fondly to day, 

Were to change by to morrow, and fleet in my arms 
Like fairy-gifts, fading away— 

Thou would’st still be ador’d as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will ; 

And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 


2. 
¢ It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 

And thy cheeks unprofan’d by a tear, 

That the fervour and faith of a soul can be known 
To which time will but make thee more dear.— 

Oh! the heart that has truly lov’d never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close ; 

As the sun-flower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose.’ 


In this number are many gay and spirited productions, from 
which we may select a few lines as specimens of their style, 
before we conclude. 

_ No.I. of the second volume offers nothing that is exactly 
worthy of association with the foregoing selections in their 
peculiar manner; although many stanzas are scattered 
throughout, which possess exquisite effect where they are in- 
serted, and some will bear detachment from their context. A 
few of these we shall offer to our readers at the end of our 
critique. 

Number 4. contains also some bold and animating verses ; 
especially the song intitled * Avenging and bright be ihe swift 
Sword of Erin ? and several lines in ¢ The Prince’s Day: * but 
our attention is rivetted by one of the sweetest little ballads, 
wild as it is, which we ever read, called ¢ Lowe's Young Dream? 


I. 
¢ Oh! the days are gone, when beauty bright 


My heart’s chain wove; 
When my dream of life from morn till night 
Was love, still love ! 
New hope may bloom ; 
And days may come 
Of milder, calmer beam, 
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¢ *- We should not omit to mention * She is far from the Land,’ 
in this number, as another instance of the union of love and patriotism 
to which we have alluded. 


But 
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But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream. 

Oh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream ! 


2. 


¢ Tho’ the bard to purer fame may soar 
When wild youth’s past ; 
«¢ Tho’ he win the wise, who frown’d before, 
T’o smile at last,’’ 1 
He’ll never meet 
A joy so sweet 
In all his noon of fame, 
As when first he sung to woman’s ear 
His soul-felt flame, 
And, at every close, she blush’d to hear 
The one lov’d name ! 


3. 
‘Oh! that hallow’d formis ne’er forgot 
Which first love traced ; 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
On memory’s waste ! 
T'was odour fled 
As soon as shed, 
Twas Morning’s winged dream! 
Twas a light that ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream ! 
Oh! ’twas light that ne’er cam shine again 
On life’s dull stream.’ 


This 1s language that speaks to every heart. Where, we 
would ask, is the antient classical trifle remaining, that comes 
so thoroughly “ home to our business and our bosom?” If 
any where, it must be sought in the Greek anthology : for, as 
to Horace, the tenderest (in a few passages) of the Latin painters 
of every-day life and feeling, he has nothing approaching to 
this individual reality of regret; and all the glow and softness 
of Tibullus are suddenly restrained and rendered of none effect 
by bestial degradation. Ovid, indeed, in his inimitable 
‘“* Tristia,” (in its kind far the most perfect of his works,) 
breathed the true strain of personal affliction. Still we cannot 
think, with all these allowances, that the antient poets had 
half the tenderness, half the love, and other noble feelings, that 
even the inferior minstrel of modern and of Christian times has 
often manifested. 

The musical part of this very popular publication forms so 
important an object in it, that we should not discharge our 
duty to our readers without making some remarks on its merits, 
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although perhaps it is a subject not strictly adapted to literary 
criticism. We are aware, too, that in this instance the taste 
of the public is so decidedly pledged in favour of the « Me- 
lodies,” that a critic would stand little chance of an unbiassed 
hearing. However, we are not disposed materially to dissent 
from the favourable opinion which has been generally formed, 
and we therefore offer our remarks with the more confidence 
and satisfaction. — The airs, it is well known, are selected from 
those which have been, or at least are supposed to have 
been, in use in Ireland for so long a period of time as to 
have become nationalized in that country. We express our- 
Selves cautiously on this subject, because we could have 
wished that the work had been accompanied with some good 
reasons for the allowance of ‘the claims of these airs to na- 
tionality ; and in sundry instances we entertain doubt on the 
validity of these claims. Many of them, indeed, are known to 
have been originally composed by Irish bards: others bring 
themselves home by their subjects and circumstances, names 
of places, &c. &c. All the remainder, where the authors of 
them are not known, ought to be shewn to bear such marks 
of peculiarity of style as are sufficient to naturalize them: but 
the difficulty of executing such a task must be very great; and 
we do not wonder that the editor has shrunk from it. Many 
of the airs are so similar to acknowleged Scotch airs, that we 
cannot distinguish them *. Others seem to have so little 
peculiarity, that they may have been produced in England, 
Italy, or elsewhere. The Irish and Scotch have often been 
competitors; and we fear that they will hardly agree in the 
settlements of their airs, any more than in those of their saints, 
heroes, and poets. In se large a collection as the present, it 
will naturally be expected that some of the airs should possess 
more merit and more clearly admissible claims to nationality 
than others: but, at the same time, that all of them will exhibit 
something in common with each other, to give them a sort of 
family resemblance, — gualis decet esse sororum. -—This last cir- 
cumstance constitutes the principal ground of objection to all 
similar collections of national airs. In Scotch tunes, we have 
a perpetual recurrence of something which reminds the hearer 
that they were originally adapted to the drone of the bagpipe ; 
while in Welsh melodies, and in those of Ireland, we have a 
rapid succession of notes, a redundant fullness in the bars and 
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* When the author talks of the Scotch stealing the Irish airs, 
as well as the Irish suits, while be offers no specific proof of the 
former assertion, the story of Dempster ‘ the Saint-Stealer,’’ face- 
tious as it is, proves notlung. 
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phrases, and (if we do not offend) a sort of jingle which 
immediately refers their origin to the harp; an instrument not 
adapted to the display of any prolonged modulation, nor capable 
of any swell *, or what the Italians call “ sostenuto.”— It will 
perhaps be said that this is an erroneous view of the matter, 
because popular airs (which were songs-in their first origin) 
would have been formed on the capability of the voice, and 
not with reference to any instrument: but, although this re- 
mark may at first sight seem to carry weight with it, the fact 
is that all these airs, though composed for the voice, must 
have been the production of musicians whose ideas had been 
derived from the music of the harp, or were considerably 
tinctured by its peculiarities; and we are convinced that any 
person, who will peruse these airs without prejudice, will find 
that the observation which we have made on them is correct. 
It would be in vain, therefore, to look for that pathos which 
the music of Italy, or even of our own country in its antient 
days, can produce; and which eminently characterizes the 
best of the Scotch airs. The pathos of those airs in the present 
collection, which are to be considered as pathetic, arises from 
different sources; and we are far from saying that they are 
not calculated to produce their effect: but they certainly are 
not, in general, among the best specimens in the collection +. 
The livelier airs have a charm which is entirely peculiar, and 
are as superior to the Scotch tunes of that kind as the Scotch 
airs of the pathetic kind are superior to those of the Irish. As 
some collateral support of these remarks, it may be observed 
that all, or much the greater portion, of the airs to which the 
Scotch oppose the claims of the Irish are of a melancholy and 
pathetic nature. 

The composition of these tunes is marked by some additional 
peculiarities to which we shall briefly advert. A great portion 
of boldness and originality prevails in some of the modulations: 
but, on the whole, they do not afford much scope for musical 











* We are aware of the modern improvements in this instrument ; 
and we anticipate still greater perfection from the ingenuity of 
M. Dizi: but some truth, we fear, must always be found in our 
objection. 

+ The following nine airs are the principal of those which can 
be marked as decidedly pathetic, out of the whole forty-eight. 
1. Coulin. 2. Gramachree. 3. Believe me when all. 4. She is far 
from the land. 5. Banks of Banna. 6. Dermott. 7. Silent, Oh ! 
Moyle. 8. When he who adores thee. 9. I saw thy form. The 
5th and gth have been generally classed as Scotch airs ; and the 3d 
we believe to be English. 

criticism. 
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criticism. At page 35. of the third part, is an air of rather an 
extraordinary character. It is in triple time, marked three- 


‘eight, and the air runs in phrases of five bars each, the ca- 


dence falling on every fifth bar. ‘The effect of this may be 
Jearnt at once from the measure of the poctry. For example; 


‘ Through gricf and through danger thy smile hath cheer’d 
my way.’ * 

We have seen some modern fanciful music, in which this guin- 
tuple style has been adopted, both for the phrases and for the 
bars: but we have not before observed it in any old music. 
The bases and arrangement of the music appear, in our 
humble opinion, to be executed ina correct and appropriate 
style by Sir John Stevenson: but we must be permitted sin- 
cerely to wish that he had stopped here. His Symphonies, we 
think, do not by any means manifest equal judgment. They 
are too frequently in a style that ill accords with the airs 
which they are to precede or follow ; and which seems rather 
characterized by a desire of giving opportunities to performers 
to display their powers of execution, than by a just apprecia- 
tion of the purpose which they are to answer as attendants on 
the principal air or melody +. We must also be allowed to 
declare our entire disapprobation of a practice now grown 
very common in the musical world, of “ harmonizing,” as it is 
called, tunes which have become popular as single airs. It 
appears to be supposed that, by this novel species of compo- 





* A better instance could not be selected from these volumes, to 
shew the justice of Mr. M’s comparison of such numbers (quoted 
above) to the verses which Cicero mentions. ‘They indeed want 
music. 

+ In the ‘ Prefatory Letter,” Mr. Moore notices the practice 
which is not uncommon in these airs, and in other music of a similar 
description, of consecutive fifths. This practice is well known to be 
contrary to a general rule of composition: but, although we cannot 
concede to Mr. M. any positive beauty in such a succession, we are 
by no means disposed to deny that the occasional introduction of it pro- 
duces that as effect which always results from the judicious 
employment of a licence, or the use of a discord. The rules of 
composition are generally founded in nature ; and this (as Rousseau, 
we believe, discovered,) arose from the impossibility of conducting 
harmony, if the parts could proceed in different modulations or keys 
at the same time ; which must be the effect of a continued succession 
of fifths: but this is certainly not the necessary consequence of one 
such succession, and therefore such a case may very well form an ex- 
ception to the rule, as it is not within its principle. We may thus, 
perhaps, account for the occasional adoption of the practice by the 
great masters to whom Mr. Moore alludes. 
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sition, the effect of a glee is produced : but that is by no means 
the case. We conceive that a person sitting down to compose 
music for one voice, or for several voices, must in general be 
impressed with very different feelings and conceptions in the two 
cases. In the first, he would naturally confine his endeavour 
to the formation of an agreeable air; in doing which, he would 
be entirely unembarrassed by the idea of attaining any other 
object ; and he would aim at a plain, consistent, manner of 
dealing with the modulation of which the single voice was 
capable. In composing for several voices, he would direct his 
efforts not only to attain a pleasing effect, but to produce it 
by the union of melody and harmony ; and his materials bein 
more various and extensive, his conceptions would naturall 
be so likewise. Where the effect to be produced required that 
an additional importance should be given to any one of his 
voices, he would excite it by the management of the other 
parts, without creating any aukwardness or inconsistency : 
but this we believe to be impossible in the innovation of ¢ har- 
monizing.” There the composer has his air ready made: that 
air must be adapted to some one of his voices; and that voice 
must take the lead, or the effect of the air cannot be preserved. 
The consequence is that all the other voices used must be mere 
accompaniments, not entering at ali into the original idea and 
genius of the composition, but called in solely as substitutes 
for instrumental accompaniments. In airs which take any 
considerable compass, it is scarcely possible to do this, because 
the voices will necessarily interfere and cross each other; and 
to meet such cases the aukward expedients of repetitions, drop- 
ping parts, &c. &c., are adopted; till the auditor is tempted 
to say as the Chinese did, when “ God save the King” was 
played in parts, “ that the air might be very good, if the ac- 
companiments would let it be heard.” We do not apply these 
remarks particularly to the specimens before us: but we think 
that they are generally applicable to them in common with 
others of the same sort; and we wish rather to reprobate the 
practice i# toto than to censure any notorious instance of it. 
We admire glees and single songs in their places: but we do 
not admire a kind of composition which confounds both of 
those species, without possessing the richness and variety of 
the one, or the vigour and spirit of the other. 

We trust that we shall be excused by our readers for this 
unusual sort of digression. ‘The interest of every fine art 
claims a share in the attention of those who watch over the 
‘‘ Belles-Lettres ;” and the great popularity of the present work 
forms the best defence (if any defence be required) for thus expa- 
tiating beyond the limits of our ordinary subjects of observation. 


We 
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We hasten now to conclude our critique, and to relieve the 
technicality of some of the preceding remarks by our promised 
selection of detached beauties from the ‘Irish Melodies,’ beauties 
which are so abundant, and of so striking a description, as to 
place the author indisputably at the head of our living song- 
writers *; and to enable him on some occasions proudly to 
eontend for pre-eminence with Burns himself. 


¢ Drink to her who long 
Hath wak’d the poet’s sigh— 
The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy ! 
Oh ! woman’s heart was made 
For minstrel-hands alone ; 
By other fingers play’d 
It yields not half the tone. 
Then here’s to her who lon 
Hath wak’d the poet’s sigh 
The girl who gave to son “ 
What gold could never buy !? &e. &e. 


©Ob! blame not the Bard, &c. is a sort of excuse (and a most 
spirited one) for the poet’s devotion of his muse to subjects of 
love and light enjoyment. In better hours, he might have 
steered a more exalted course : 


¢ But alas for his country ! her pride is gone by 
And that spirit is broken which never would bend ; 
O’er the ruin her children in secret must sigh, 
For ’tis treason to love her, and death to defend ! 
Unpriz’d are her sons till they’ve learned to betray ; 
Undistinguish’d they live if they shame not their sires ; 
And the torch that would light them through dignity’s way, 
Must be caught from the pile where their country expires,’ &c. 
Whether * The Banks of Banna” be of Irish or Scotch original, 
that well-known and delightful air cannot complain of such an 
associate as the following : 
4 When thro’ life unblest we rove, 
Losing all that made life dear, 
Should some notes we us’d to love 
In days of boyhood meet our ear ; 
Oh ! how welcome breathes the strain, 
Wak’ning thoughts that long have slept— 
Kindling former smiles again 
In faded eyes that long have wept!’ &c. 


The beautiful air, “ When in death I shall calm recline,” is 
dishonoured by the extravagant nonsense (for no gentler term 

















* Never forgetting, however, the merit of the veteran Dibdin, —his 
tenderness, his spirit, his humour, and his extraordinary fertility. 
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will suit the occasion) of the first and third stanzas. It is 
worse than the scene of the ‘ Bleeding Heart” in Dryden’s 
charming fable. The second stanza is again in good ‘taste : 


¢ When the light of my song is o’er, 
Then take my harp to your ancient hall ; 


Hang it up at that friendly door 
Where weary travellers love to call * : 

Then if some bard, who roams forsaken, 
Revive it’s soft note in passing along, 

Oh ! let one thought of its master waken 
Your warmest smile for the child of song.’ 

In another air, the deaths of Fox and Nelson are briefly but 
worthily lamented : 

‘Oh! gone are our beacon lights! , 
Thou, of the hundred fights ! 
Thou, on whose burning tongue 
Truth, peace, and freedom hung!’ &c. 


«¢ Eveleen’s Bower’? has some lovely lines, but is too com- 
monly quoted for our selection. ‘The ensuing passage indeed 
is equally well known, but has something so singularly fanciful 
about it as to demand insertion. ‘The allusion to the old tradi- 
tion, in the first four verses, explains itself : 


¢ On Lough Neagh’s Bank, as the fisherman strays, 

When the clear cold eve’s declining, 

He sees the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining ! 

Thus shall memory often, in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over ; 

Thus sighing look thro’ the waves of time 
For the long-faded glories they cover !” 


With one more extract, we must reluctantly close our exami- 
nation of this attractive work; and, although many remaining 
pathetic strains sollicit our regard, and we Aad intended only to 
listen to the * mournful muse,” we shall select a livelier finale, 
because our readers may wish for some little relief to the 
sombre tenor of our foregoing quotations. We shall leave 
them at Mr. Moore’s disposal; and we are sure that they will 
join with us in hoping soon to see another and another number 


af ‘Irish Melodies.’ 


‘ Come, send round the wine, and leave points of belief 
To simpleton sages, and reasoning fools ; 
This moment’s a flower too fair and brief 
To be wither’d and stain’d with the dust of the schools. 





“* * In every house was one or two harps, free to all travellers, 
who were the more caressed the more they excelled in music.” 
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Your glass may be purple, and mine may be blue ; 
But, while they are fill’d from the same bright bowl, 

The fool who would quarrel for difference of hue 
Deserves not the comfort they shed o’er the soul. 


2. 
¢ Shall I ask the brave soldier, who fights by my side 


In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree ? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 

If he Rend not before the same altar with me ? 
From the heretic girl of my soul shall I fly, 

To seck somewhere else a more orthodox kiss? 
No! perish the hearts and the laws that try 

Truth, valour, or love, by a standard like this !” 


Hod. 
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Ant. II. Memoirs of Joan d’ Are, or, Du Lys, commonly called 
the Maid of Orleans ; chiefly from the French of the Abbé Lenglet 
du Fresnoy: with an Appendix and Notes. By Geo. Aan 
Grave. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1812. 


HIS volume is an abridged translation of the French work 

intitled Histoire de Jeanne d’ Arc, vierge heroine et martyre 
@ état, published in 1753 by the Abbé Lenglet Dufresnoy; and 
the Abbé’s three duodecimogs are themselves an ill-made epi- 
tome of the more extensive’ biography by Edmond Richer, a 
syndic of the faculty of theology, who wrote in 1628 a copious 
Histoire de la Pucelle @ Orleans, which was never printed at 
large, but remains one of the folio manuscripts in the library of 
the Louvre. 

Since the time of Richer, and even since that of Lenglet, 
many historical discoveries have been made relative to the life of 
Joan of Arc. The entire third volume of the quarto work, 
Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du Roi, 
printed at, Paris in 1790, consists of previously unpublished 
materials respecting the history of that female; and not only 
the documents preserved in the Parisian libraries and archives 
are there analyzed, but also those manuscripts of the Vatican 
which throw so clear a light on the nature and character of the 
inquisitorial process to which she fell a victim. 

To undertake a new life of Joan of Arc, without carefully 
examining this recent treasury of information concerning her, 
is not respectful to the public; since it is efficaciously to delay 
the progress of information and science, by reprinting for cir- 
culation the repositories of an ignorance.on a particular point 
which prevails no longer, except with the incurious and the 
unread. Lenglet’s history may be well abridged, but it is not 
well to abridge Lenglet’s history. M. de L’Averdy’s critical 
commentary 
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commentary on the trial, and on the revised process, was alfo 
a supplement which it is unpardonable to overlook. 

The birth of Joan of Arc is here placed in 14123 not early 
enough, we suspect, by three or four years. Her father was a 
yeoman, and employed her to milk the cows and drive the 
horses to water; she rode astride, and with all the courage of 
a boy. Her nother was very religious, and inspired her with 
great devotion to Saint’ Katherine, who had a fine church at 
Fierbois. — Among the persons whose authority powerfully 
acted on the mind and soul of Joan of Arc, was a Franciscan 
friar of Troyes, called Frére Richard. He was a travelling 
popular preacher, who collected in Paris congregations of five 
or six thousand persons; and who had so much influence over 
the women, that they mace bonfires in the streets of their broad 
bonnets, against which he had been heard to preach in the pul- 
pit.* He supported for a long time the English party in France : 
but the haughtiness of the Duke of Bedford, while regent for 
Henry VI., having offended the Duke of Burgundy, who was 
the real soul of the party which adhered to the treaty of Troyes, 
Richard, and others of the clergy who leaned on the Duke of 
Burgundy, changed sides. ‘The political apostacy or conversion 
of Brother Richard took place about or soon after the year 1422. 
To him Joan of Arc was so passionately attached, that she was 
accused of having received the sacrament at his hands three 
times one Christmas-day ; and after her execution, in 1431, a 
Dominican inquisitor, who was preaching against Joan of Arc, 
publicly described her as misled by Brother Richard the Cor- 
delier. (See Villaret, Vol. xiv. p.257. and xv. p.77.) The 
decisive and critical influence of this itinerant preacher, over the 
intellectual habits and singular conduct of Joan of Arc, has too 
much escaped the attention of her biographers. The accurate 
knowlege of the state of France, which he possessed in conse- 
quence of his pastoral travels ; and his opportunities of ascer- 
taining by observation that the clergy awaited only the pre- 
tence of an anointment at Rheims to declare for the right of 
Charles VII. ; will account for those early oracles of Joan of 
Arc, which indicated Rheims to the Dauphin as the most essen- 
tial goal to which he should run. By an attempt made in 
1428 to tax ecclesiastical property, the Duke of Bedford had 
offended the church of France. 

That Charles VII., whose circumstances were desperate, 
should receive with complacence, at the hands of an ecclesias~ 








* He disdained no superstitious acts; and he sold leaden medal- 
lions of saints which were to be worn about the person, as charms 
against the devil. 
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tical faction, which was drawing nearer to him, a prophetess, 
through whom they hoped strongly and powerfully to move the 
vulgar, 1s ee natural. He would willingly send to her 
the stuffed boot which distinguished him fiom his courtiers, 
and then pretend to wonder at her knowing the wearer :—he 
would honestly admire her unusual proficiency in military 
exercises, and would be well aware that, in order to recruit 
a French army, such a serjeant would be an important 
acquisition. ; 

The sort of courage, which is blind to consequences, more 
often falls to the lot of the tools of destiny, than that prospec- 
tive'ambition which proportions enterprize to means ; and this 
was the comage which animated Joan of Arc. When she 
quitted Blois at the head of the new levies who were dispatched 
to the succour of Orleans, waving the holy standard which had 
been confided to her hands by the assembled priesthood of the 
town, (who affected to obey her inspired commands in conse- 
crating the banner,) her beauty, her eloquence, and her appa- 
rently severe graces, inspired enthusiasm: but she figured ina 
procession of glory, not of danger. So again on her triumphal 
entry into Orleans with these succours. It was not rash in the 
besieged, after this reinforcement, to attack the besiegers : on 
the contrary, the Duke of Burgundy had withdrawn his assist- 
ance from the English; and this alone would have frustrated 
their purpose: but, as Joan of Arc carried the holy banner, 
though she did not even wield a sword in these attacks, the’ 
whole merit of the victory was given to her. ‘The news of het 
exploits arrived at Paris, embellished by the narrative arts of 
the clergy into legendary miracles; and the Duke of Bedford 
himself wrote to London that a blow had becn struck by the 
hand of God, detrimental to English affairs. It ill suited him’ 
to reveal that his own arrogance had disobliged the Duke of' 
Burgundy, whose defection was the secret cause of the whole 
revolution. 

At the time of making the treaty of Troyes, the Duke of 
Burgundy was married to Michelle, an elder sister of Kathe- 
rine the wife of the English King Henry V._ By abolishing in 
this treaty the Salic law, the Duke of Burgundy hoped to 
prepare for his own family a claim to the throne of France, 
more legitimate than that of the English dynasty; and he let the 
English root out the King, intending next’ to root out the 
English. The loss of his first wife, however, without children, 
had extinguished the plan of aggrandizement which attached 
him to the interests of Henry'V-; and he was ‘now disposed 
to forget the assassination which had provoked “his ‘forriét 
disloyalty. ) ; 
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It so happened that the whole country between Loches, 
where the Dauphin was resident at the time of succouring 
Orleans, and Rheims, where the coronation was projected, 
was in the hands of creatures and dependants of the Duke of 
Burgundy. With his connivance, the entire procession was 
easy : but against his cordial opposition it could not have been 
effected. Frére Richard was always at hand, and ready to 
whisper to Joan of Arc how much the Duke of Burgundy 
could allow to happen :— where it was needful to attack, and 
where it would suffice to summon; —and thus a negotiated 
progress was disguised in the garb of a conquest, and of a 
conquest effected by the heroism of the Pucelle. ‘The Duke of 
Burgundy, not having made his terms with Charles VII., and 
perhaps not being convinced that it was practicable to expel 
the English, did not choose as yet avowedly to break with 
them. ‘The treachery of his adherents gave up Gergeau, and 
betrayed Lord Suffolk: but it suited best to represent the per- 
fidy as involuntary defeat. The civility thus shewn to the 
Dauphin at Gergeau was returned at Auxerre; and the town 
was gently amerced by the royalists, instead of being besieged, 
avowedly out of consideration for the Duke of Burgundy. At 
Troyes, a secret understanding with the Bishop Lesguisé was 
effected by Richard in person; and it was communicated 
through the Maid in a marvellous and oracular form. 

The coronation having at length been accomplished, Joan 
was properly advised to declare that her mission was ended ; 
she had been the mouth-piece of the church in speaking to the 
monarch ; and, like other instruments of the church, she had 
been lifted by the eloquence of the clergy from mortal to an- 
gelic rank. ‘The demon of this world, however, had some 
possession of her mind. She could not relinquish the incense 
of vain glory; and in the shout of crowds, in the devotion of 
armies, in the deference of courtiers, in the panegyric of priests, 
she took a natural delight. It was represented to her that her 
presence would encourage the armies, and emancipate France ; 
and that real victories would take place, like the simulated 
triumphs, wherever she held the banner of her country. She 
yielded, therefore, to the sollicitations of military patriots, and 
encountered danger. The King recompensed her with nobility, 
and painted lilies on her shield: but she had no longer the en- 
chanted armour of the church. Moreover, her pompous exal- 
tation into a prophetess was met, by the English party, with a 
counter-accusation that she was a witch. The popular fear of 
her was thus enfeebled :. soldiers were soon collected who did 
not dread to oppose the bands which she conducted 5 and at the 
second time of her advancing to the charge in honest warfare, 
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she was taken prisoner at Compiegne. So much ecclesiastical 
epopea had prevailed in the very panic which she was said te 
inspire, that the historical traces of such terror among the sol- 
diery are not easily any where to be remarked. 

After the capture of Joan of Arc, it became natural to agi- 
tate the question to what class of captives she belonged, and to 
what conduct the captors were obliged. ‘The English regency, 
suspicious of the Duke of Burgundy in whose jurisdiction she 
had been taken, paid her ransom to the captors, and then 
caused the University of Paris, and the Vicar-general of the 
Inquisition, to apply to the Duke of Burgundy for leave to 
judge the culprit ecclesiastically. If the Duke offered to pro 
tect her, it was acknowleging that she had been a go-between 
to his dependants and the royalists; if he gave her up to the 
Inguisition, it was acquainting all the clergy in his jurisdiction 
that they were still at the mercy of the University and Chapter 
of Paris. He had, however, the baseness to relinquish the protec 
tion of his instrument; and the English regency thought that they 
had gone too far not to act on a condemnation which they had 
extorted. No person can read the story of the execution with- 
out shudders of horror ; and it was received, as it ought, with 
an indignation which broke loose in every market-place. ‘This 
deed of inhumanity, not the sword of Joan of Arc, expelled 
the English from France. Yet such executions were detestably 
frequent in those days. In the preceding year, two women 
had been arrested at Paris for laying claim to revelations ; and 
the one of them, who said that God had appeared to her in a 
white robe with a scarlet hood, was burnt. (See Villaret, 
Vol. xv. p. 36.) 

In the particulars of the trial given by L’Averdy, it appears 
(p. 43-) that Joan of Arc had interviews with Friar Richard, 
in which he proposed to her to adopt the revelations of another 
woman: but this was an attempt at schooling, which her inde- 
pendence withstood. It appears, moreover, (p. 47. and p. 60.) 
that she had frequent internal apparitions, seeing figures of 
Saint Katherine and Saint Michael, resembling their pictured 
appearance on altar-pieces ; and when, at the age of seventeen, 
she quitted her father’s house, without leave, and associated 
with a recruiting party, spending her days and nights among 
them, these saints, she said, (p. 60.) approved such conduct. ° 
It seems that her internal apparitions were sometimes visual 
reminiscences, and sometimes auditory reminiscences: she 
stated in prison (p.131.) that she had repeatedly heard voices 
saying that she should be delivered: but she admitted that 
these voices had deceived her. Voluntary internal apparitions 
are seldom vivid enough to be mistaken for reality ; and invos 
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juntary internal apparitions seldom take place, without some 
lesion of the organs of sense or idealization, some paralysis of 
the representative machinery of the brain. Hence this latter 
class of apparitions have a specific date, before which they did 
not occur; and therefore they are readily supposed by those 
who see them to be out of the course of nature, or supernatural. 

Cauchon, the Bishop of Beauvais, who chiefly managed the 
oppressive condemnation of Joan of Arc, had been appointed 
to the diocese in 1420 by the party of the Duke of Burgundy. 
He was their creature; and he evidently thought that there 
was no alternative between sacrificing her character, as a witch, 
or that of his patron, as a traitor. 

We recollect that a writer in the Monthly Magazine (Vol. vi. 
p- 3.) starts the singular doubt, whether the Bishop of Beauvais 
did not privately rescue the innocent sufferer from death, by caus 
ing an unusual apparatus (un tres haut échaffaud de platre, says 
an original witness,) to be built up in the center of the funeral 
pile; through which chimney it seems possible, during ‘the 
thickest of the combustion, to have withdrawn her undetected : 
but the detailed testimony to her piety and feeling, during the 
long agonies of a protracted torment, which are quoted by 
I’ Averdy (p. 467.) from Massieu, and other original autho- 
rities, oblige us to reject an hypothesis so soothing to humanity, 
It is true that a female appeared in 1436, who called herself 
Joan of Arc, who was recognized as such by the two brothers 
of the original Joan of Arc, who was ennobled as such by the 
King, and who was married as such by a gentleman named 
Des Armoises. The somewhat jocose address of the King, 
Pucelle, m’amie, soyez la trés bien revenue, au nom de Dieu, does 
not, however, point to the return of the original Joan of Arc, 
but to the appearance of a representative whom patriotic grati- 
tude was to endow. ‘The unusual efforts, and repeated exa- 
minations, which were made by public authority to substantiate 
the virginity of the Pucelle, shew that the breath of scandal 
had not always respected it. If, after having run off with a 
recruiting party before she was seventeen, — sine scitu et contra 
voluntatem parentum suorum, dum esset etatis septemdecim anno- 
rum vel quocirca, domum paternam egressa fuit, ac multitudini ho- 
minum arma sequentium sociata, diu noctuque cum eis conversando, 
nunguam aut raro aliam mulierem secum habente,—she had re- 
turned home in a condition to add a new Joan of Arc to the 
family, it would not have been surprizing ; and this daughtet 
would be carefully concealed while the reputation of chastity 
was important to the mother, and would just then be acknow- 
leged by the relations and endowed by the King when the age 
of nubility approached. 

K 2 Rapin 
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Rapin has attached to the reign of Henry VI. a long disser- 
tation concerning Joan of Arc: but, partly from want of at- 
tention to the vacillating state of the Duke of Burgundy’s alle- 
giance, and partly from want of the information brought out 
by L’Averdy, he misses the real spring of the machinery, and 
looks for it in Baudricour and Dunois, instead of Frere Richard 
and the Armagnac party. : 

The author of this volume has much yet to do, if it is to be 
rendered a satisfactory and enduring piece of history. Lenglet 
has adopted a tone ridiculously panegyrical : he aims at a genteel 
account of his Joan, endeavours to ennoble any vulgarity which 
might be attributed to her behaviour, and describes with thea- 
trical effect the critical moments of her singular existence. His 
very facts have a colouring and a varnish, a deceptious glitter, 
not adapted to the age and the persons described. ‘The whole 
tincture of the narrative should be changed; and the omitted 
information should be collected, and inserted in the proper 
places. We have here the heroine of an epopea, and not the 
woman of history. To the minor praise, however, of translating 

with fidelity, of abridging with sufficient omission, of com- 
posing with general (though not always accurate) elegance, and 
of ¢ sowing with adequate sensibility, the present author is vi- 
sibly intitled. 

The character of Joan of Arc will long continue to excite at- 
tention: great poets have dwelt on her achievements: Shak- 
speare and Schiller have placed her in their dramas; Voltaire 
and Southey in their epic poems. ‘Their delineations are in 
course calculated rather for effect than for fidelity of repre- 
sentation ; and it may safely be aflirmed that neither the poets 
nor the historians have as yet sketched a was. likeness: so 
that a niche still remains in the wall of the temple of European 
biography, which awaits a statue from the hand of a philoso- 


phic artist. ; 3 
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Art. III. Mr. Wakefield’s Account of Ireland. 


{ Article concluded from p.18.'} 


AVING given, in our last Number, a sketch of the contents 
of Mr. Wakefield’s book as far as they regarded the 
amount of the revenue, the condition of the peasantry, and the 
progress of agriculture, we proceed to topics of a very different 
nature. ‘The accommodations for the promotion of commerce, 
the state of education, and the estimate of national character, 
are the subjects which now call for our consideration; and the 
are of so much interest in themselves, and so fully treated by 
3 Mr. W., 
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Mr. W., that we are induced to assign to them rather a larger 
space than our limits can with propriety afford. 

Harbours and Canals.— Mr. Wakefield, though seldom 
disposed to speak strongly of the advantages ‘of Ireland, is 
scarcely behind her warmest admirers in extolling the excel- 
lence of her bays and harbours. On the east coast, indeed, 
from Belfast to Waterford, the sea-ports are much incumbered 
with dangerous shifting sands; and at Dublin, in particular, it 
has hitherto been found impracticable to remedy this inconve- 
nience: but from Waterford westward, Ireland abounds with 
harbours which, as we have already explained in our report of 
Mr. Newenhaim’s work, (Vol. Ixvi. p. 357.) may be put in 
competition with any in the world. In another point, how- 
ever, that of canals, Mr. Wakefield differs materially from Mr, 
Newenham, as well as from that numerous body in Ireland who 
allege that public money cannot be better expended than in 
works of that description. He grounds his opinion on a reason 
in which we fully acquiesce, and which we have already re- 
corded in our pages; namely, that no undertaking deserves the 
name of an improvement unless its returns are such as to de- 
fray its expence. Of the various canals in Ireland, the two prin- 
cipal are the “* Grand Canal” and « Royal Canal,” both running 
across the country from Dublin to the Shannon, and both more 
employed in the conveyance of passengers than of merchandise. 
The former was the earlier undertaking, and was begun on a 
scale of greater width than was necessary. Both canals have also 
been cut in wrong directions ; the Grand Canal being made to 
join the Shannon too soon, while the Royal Canal was diverted 
from its course by that private influence which is so often the 
bane of public works in Ireland. ‘The Grand Canal is said to be 
a losing concern; and no wonder, since little in the shape of 
a bulky commodity is conveyed on it besides turf for the con- 
sumption of Dublin : but, bad as this is, the Royal Canal is in a 
much worse condition, being unfinished, and in the receipt of 
an income of only 15,000]. a-year, with a debt of more than 
a million. Farther grants of public money would, in Mr. 
Wakefield’s opinion, be wholly inexpedient; the districts to 
which it is carried having no mines, nor manufactories, nor 
timber. ‘The ardour of the Irish for canals makes them forget 
that these undertakings should follow, instead of preceding, the 
progress of industry ; and they forget also that, their principal 
towns being almost all sea-ports, canal-navigation was less 
wanted in their country than in the wider extent of inland 
territory in England. ‘To please the nation, however, a Board 
of Commissioners was established at the time of the Union, 
and intrusted with the disposal of half a million of public 
K 3 money 
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money for the support of such canal-undertakings as might 
appear conducive to general utility. Of this sum, about 400,cool, 
have been appropriated ; yet, of all the canals in Ireland, it is 
thought that only one, namely, a short cut from Newry to 
the sea, serving as a ship-canal, actually pays its expences. 

« Roads. — The roads in Ireland are much celebrated for the 
excellence of their condition. There are no bye-roads, and all 
the highways are of two widths; a mail-coach-way being 
broader than the others. The whole expence being defrayed 
by an assessment on land, and the road-materials being very 
durable, few turnpikes are requisite; and it is only in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, where the frequent passage of 
vehicles with goods tends to injure the roads, that tolls are 
collected to defray the expences of repairs. Mr. Wakefield 
has inserted (Vol. i. p.660.) a table of the annual county-as- 
sessments for this purpose. The sums levied are very consi~ 
derable, being, for counties of ordinary extent, such as An- 
trim, Clare, and Down, fully 20,0001. each; for Tipperary 
and Cork, above 30,000l. each. 


‘ Independently of the roads for common purposes, Government, 
immediately after the rebellion in 1798, employed the soldiers in con- 
structing military roads through the mountains of Wicklow and Wa- 
terford, and in the former they extend from barrack to barrack, 
Very little traffic is carried on by these roads; but they are as smooth 
as gravel-walks, and the whole line being executed under the direction 
of an able engineer, they have been made to wind round the sides of 
the mountains, so as to obviate any sudden rise. A traveller is some 
considerable time in ascending them ; yet the elevation is so gentle as 
to be hardly perceptible, and to occasion no inconvenience. By these 
roads a communication has been opened in districts, before imper- 
vious ; and they may be considered as useful works, which do infinite 
credit to the projector. 

‘ In the majority of the counties, the roads are not only excellent, 
but numerous; this great advantage has arisen chiefly from the 
country gentlemen having a just opinion of their usefulness, and on 
account of the employment of the people in their construction : but 
like all other benefits, it has its attendant evils ; as frequent instances 
of road-jobbing occur, a term given to the making of unnecessary 
roads for the purpose of serving a tenant or dependant.’ 


From roads, Mr. W. passes, by an easy transition, to Posts 
and Inns. . Yet, connected as these subjects are, he deems it 
proper, with that unlucky predilection for amplification which 
forms a great drawback on the usefulness of his work, to make 
an historical reference to the origin of regular posts. In the 
course of this investigation, he carries his reader back even so 
far as the age of Cyrus the Great. It was in the reign of 
Charles I. that a regular post was first established between 
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England, Scotland, and Ireland; and it deserves to be recorded 
that, in the time of the Commonwealth, the post-office busi- 
ness of the three kingdoms was farmed for the moderate sum 
of 10,000]. a year. At present, the packets sail daily from 
three stations, Milford-haven, Port-Patrick, and Holyhead ; 
with the exception of the days on which, by the intervention 
of Sunday, no mail is received from London. ‘The ordinary 
passage from Holyhead to Dublin is twelve hours: but, when 
the new harbour constructing at Howth, on the outside of 
Dublin bay, is completed, the average will not exceed eight 
hours, With regard to stage-coaches, an Englishman may be 
surprized to learn that Ireland scarcely possesses one which 
does not emanate from Dublin. At the same time, it should 
be observed that the canal-boats take many.passengers; and 
that the inland-communication, limited as it still is, has been 
much improved within these twenty years. Yet it is abun- 
dantly clear that those who travel for pleasure must not go far 
into the interior of our sister-island. 


‘ Post-horses and chaises, such as they are, may be obtained in 
most parts of Ireland, The latter are called, by way of ridicule, 
rattle-traps, and are the most wretched vehicles that can be coneeived. 
Miss Edgeworth’s celebrated picture of Irish posting in her late 
work, entitled “* Ennui,’”’ is an exact description of the carriages 
that are to be met with in Connaught and many other places. 

‘ With regard to inns, Ireland seems to be far behind many other 
parts of the empire, Buildings occupied for this purpose are of a 
very inferior kind, and the inn-keepers have very little civility or at- 
tention. Jn an Irish inn, the eye, as in France and in Spain, is every 
where disgusted with filthy objects. The olfactory nerves also are 
often affected by the noxious ofluvia arising from the same cause ; and 
if a waiter attend, which is not always the case, he is a being who in 
general would form an excellent subject for some of our eminent cari- 
caturists. His hair, most commonly, hangs down in a kind of pig-tail, 
but as it would be troublesome to untie it, he never uses a comb, and 
of course, none of the covering which nature has there given is ever 
lost by cleaning, His hands, perhaps, have not been washed for a 
month ; and a clean shirt or clean shoes are considered as things alto. 
gether unnecessary,’—‘ Yet the charges in these houses are enormous ; 
equal to those made in the first taverns in London; and the perqui- 
sites which the waiters, chambermaids, hostlers, boots, &c. expect, 
greater than those ever given in England, I know of no comfort to 
be found in an Irish inn but one, that is clean sheets ; and to the ho- 
nour of the country, I found these in every place which I visited.” — 
¢ But the inconvenience arising from bad inns, uncleanly waiters, and 
dirty accommodation, is trifling, when compared with the danger ta 
which travellers are exposed through the defective state of the police. 
In the year 1808, a new stage-coach was advertised as about to start 
from Dublin to Cork, and as an inducement to passengers to take 
places, it was emphatically stated, that the vehicle wag lined with 
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copper, and therefore completely bullet-proof.—-The mail-coaches 
carry two guards, properly armed and accoutred.’— | 

‘ I have already had occasion to allude to many abuses in this 
country, and I am sorry that I must still add to the catalogue. No 
department, indeed, in Ireland, has been worse managed than that of 
the post-office. The office of pestmaster-general has commonly been 
bestowed on noblemen who never attended to it, and most of the in- 
ferior places have been filled by deputies, or rather sub-deputies, so | 
that those whose duty it is to see the business properly executed, are 
ignorant of the manner in which its duties are performed.’ — * Those 
who are desirous of seeing a true picture of official abuse, need only 
talze a view of the post-office establishment of Ireland. Public officers 
receiving salaries, and employing at very inferior wages, substitutes or 
clerks, who from the penury of their situation are pt to seek a 
livelihood by adventitious means, and become venders of news-papers 
and other periodical publications.’ 


As to post-office revenue, the total collection in Ireland is 
nearly 200,000]. ; of which somewhat more than half is con- 
sumed in charges of management. — The carriage of heavy 
goods along the roads takes place, not in waggons, as in this 
country, but in one-horse cars; and of late years in small carts, 
called Scotch drays, with high wheels and iron arms, in which 
twenty-two hundred weight can be drawn by one horse. 

Distilleries.— We recently took occasion * to draw the at- 
tention of our readers to the melancholy effects attendant on 
the late abatement of the duty on spirits in Ireiand; and we 
have now the satisfaction of receiving Mr. Wakefield’s support 
to ouropinion. Ministers acted on the persuasion that the only 
plan for counteracting iHicit distillation was to lower the duty to 
the legal distiller: but the increased sickness and misery con- 
sequent on the cheapening of spirits have too fully proved the 
impolicy of the experiment. It took place at the urgency of 
the Irish landholders, who were dissatisfied with the substitu- 
tion of sugar for corn, and were impatient, at all events, to 
secure a sale for the latter. This, however, it is clear, is not 
the way to overcome illicit distillation: the evil is too deeply 
rooted, and will yield to nothing but the progressive advance 
of improvement in the districts in which it is most practised 5 
and which are more particularly the north-western counties. 

‘ Whisky from illicit stills is sold as openly as if it had been gauged 
by the excise-officer ; it has a peculiar smoaky taste, different from 
that which has been regularly and carefully distilled, and which the 


people imagine to have acquired its white colour from vitriol: were 
one to find fault with the whisky in the northern counties, the imme 


diate reply would be, “ It’s as good ‘ pocheen’ as any in Ulster, for 
it never paid a happ’eth of duty.”? ’>— 





* M. Rev. Vol. Ixv. p. 415. 
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¢ Some idea of the magnitude of this evil may be formed from the 
following table, which contains the number of unlicensed stills that 
appear to have been seized in the course of five years, from 1802 to 
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Stills. Heads, Worms. 
1802. -« 4,131 3,190 2,809 
1803. . 25573 2,018 1,744. 
1804+ - 2,360 2,021 1,732 
1805. . 25974 2,656 25373 


Six months, to June 1806. . . + 1,401 . + 1,213 . « 1,074 


— ---— -—— 








Total 13,439 11,098 93732” 





—— 


When to the evidence afforded by this remarkable list, we 
add the frauds practised in former years by the regular distil- 
lers, it becomes probable that more than half of the spirits con- 
sumed in Ireland escapes duty. Recent examinations on this 
subject, by a Board of Commissioners, afford a striking example 
of the lamentable irregularity which is prevalent in Ireland, 
That excise-officers should sometimes be in the pay of illicit 
distillers does not surprize us: but collusion with the licensed 
distiller cannot fail to ‘suggest very painful reflections. ‘The 
Commissioners in question have reported, that 


¢ In many instances the visits of the gaugers are accommodated to 
the convenience of the distiller, who is thus enabled to regulate his 
work in such a manner as to have his premises apparently correct on 
these occasions ; and if the time of the offier’s coming: be inconvenient, 
he goes away, and returns at an appointed hour. It is stated, also, 
that frequently the entries made’ in their books are altogether ficti- 
tious, particularly those of their evening visits, and written with a 
preparation of ink easy to be discharged, in order to substitute false 
entries ; and it appears from the deposition of several eminent distillers, 
that government, by collusions of this kind, sustain a loss, the extent 
of which is immense. One distiller candidly acknowledged, that he 
frequently made 5,300 gallons of spirits ina week, at a time when he 
was charged with 2,075 only; another, that he annually made g,coo 
or 10,000 gallons of spirits weekly, when his charge was but 4,970 
gallons, and that had it not been for some defect in the apparatus, he 
could have made a still greater quantity ; a third, that he made, on an 
average, 6,500 gallons, and sometimes 7,c00 weekly, when charged 
with no more than 3,500; and a fourth stated it as Ins belief, that the 
spirits privately made by distillers in general were, at the least, equal 
in quantity to the spirits with which they were chargeable.’ 


Education. — Mr. W. is an ardent advocate for the diffusion 
of the blessings of education throughout Ireland. He is like- 
wise a zealous supporter of the system of Lancaster; in whose 
behalf his mother, Mrs. Wakefield, well known by her publi- 
cations for the instruction of youth, early took an active part. 
Mr. Dewar, 
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Mr. Dewar, whose work on Ireland we lately noticed, (Review 
for April last,) has treated the topic of Irish education at consi- 
derable length : but we are not the less desirous of reporting Mr, 
W.’s observations on this highly important question. ‘The ne. 
glect of the education of the Irish has hitherto been so great, that 
the subject cannot be too frequently brought forwards; and the 
two writers, moreover, prosecuted their investigations on dif- 
ferent plans. Mr. Dewar availed himself of a knowlege of the 
Gaelic language to converse frankly and confidentially with the 
humble cottager ; while Mr. W. directed his attention to detect 
the mismanagement that prevails in the public schools. In 
these, as in every other department, he had the mortification of 
meeting with proofs of that system of jobs which in Ireland has 
perverted so many well meant institutions. ‘The endowed 
schools of that country are of two kinds : 

1. Six public schools founded by royal authority, above a 
century and a half ago, and liberally endowed as to funds. 

2. Chartered schools founded in 1733 by Geo. IL., and sup- 
ported partly by royal grants and partly by private subscrip- 
tions. 

To begin with the former, The object of their establish- 
ment was to afford instruction to the children of the poor; and 
it is not a little amusing to find the names of distinguished 
members of the families of Foster and Ponsonby in the list of 
so humble a class as that of school-masters. ‘The fact was that 
gentlemen of these families discovered, as others had done 
before them, that these appointments might be rendered “ very 
pretty sinecures.” ‘They proceeded accordingly on the cone 
venient plan of pocketing the fixed salary, without aiming at 
any addition from the discharge of the duty. On a late inves- 
tigation, only one master out of the ‘six was found to have ac- 
tually fulfilled the obligations of his office. The example of 
the other incumbents Centine contagious ; and two additional 
schools, liberally endowed by private individuals, were managed 
in the same commendable style : both being absorbed by the 
Reverend Joseph Preston, brother of Lord Tara, who continued 
for a long time in the receipt of more than 2,o00l. a-year, 
‘ without the slightest idea,’ we are told, ‘of discharging the 
duty either in person or by deputy.’ 

The ‘chartered schools,’ though more numerous than those 
which we have just mentioned, were restricted on their founda- 
tion to a specific object, viz. that of ‘ instructing the children 
of the Popish and other poor natives in the English tongue.” 
The funds, whether derived from government or from private 
liberality, were put under the direction of a body of Protestants, 
bearing the title of the ‘Incorporated Society.” Successive 
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additions of parliamentary grants, and individual contributions, 
have carried the yearly interest of this fund to the sum of 
30,000l.; yet, ample as this iSy little has been done towards 
accomplishing the object of the institution. The zeal of the 
society, in making converts to the Protestant religion, has proved 
unfavourable to the humbler object of diffusing a knowlege of 
our language: since the Directors not only declined to admit any 
other than Popish children, but they went the length of putting 
into their hands a catechism derogatory to the creed of their 
parents. Such a course of proceeding could not fail to be 
highly repulsive to the Catholic body; many of whom exclaimed, 
s¢ that the Protestants robbed the poor of their children in order 
to bring them up ina new religion.” ‘The obnoxious catechism 
has lately been discontinued : but it would be vain to anticipate 
any considerable degree of instruction among the Catholics from 
seminaries of which they have been so long suspicious. Mr. 
Wakefield suggests a remedy for this evil, by what appears to 
us a very plain and equitable arrangement of the funds : 


‘ My wish,’ he says, ‘ would be to divide the great funds appro- 
priated for national education. Let that portion, which by the terms 
of the bequest, or settlement, is directed to be applied to the educa- 
tion of Protestants, be invested in the hands of a board, consisting of 
persons of that religious persuasion, to be expended in educating the 
children of Protestants only. ‘The attempt to instruct children, born 
of Popish parents, has entirely failed ; the remainder of the funds, 
which, in all probability, would amount to three quarters of the whole 
(according to the rules of proportion), the object being to promote 
education, and not to make converts, should be committed to the 
management of a committee of Roman Catholics, laity and clergy 
united ; for the great aim should be kept in view, —to improve the 
condition of the Roman Catholic schoolmaster; who, starving ona 
miserable and precarious pittance, cannot be expected to have any great 
attachment to a country where he is so ill rewarded, or to entertain 
respect for a government by which he is so neglected. ‘This class of 
men might be rendered highly useful to the state; once gain their 
confidence by kind treatment, and that feeling of gratitude, which 
ever actuates the human mind where the heart is not debased, will 
convert them into loyal and useful subjects.” — 

‘I would not debase the people, nor wound their natural pride, by 
offering them education free of expense. Neither would I tear the 
child from the arms of the parent, and from his native cabin, to place 
him in a school which has all the appearance of a gaol, rather than 
that of a seminary of learning. I would cherish that most prominent, 
and most excellent trait in the Irish character — the strong affection 

which is exhibited between the parent and the child. Were masters 
and mistresses, on the Lancasterian plan, established in every parish, 
and no catechisms introduced which are calculated to inspire children 
with hatred towards those of a different religious opinion, the pre- 
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‘sent funds would be sufficient. —I may, perhaps, be told, that the 
Roman Catholics would not concur in a plan of this kind. I have 
had more conversations on this subject with the leading men among 
the Roman Catholics than almost.any other individual in the king. 
dom ; and I have no hesitation in asserting, that if offered to them in 
a proper manner, they would hail with joy the auspicious hour, and 
re. ta in any scheme of liberal education that might be pro- 
posed.’ 


The following circumstance relative to Mr. Lancaster is re- 
markable : 


‘ According to report, Mr. Pole, the Irish minister, wishing to 
establish a Lancasterian school at the House of Industry in Dublin, 
wrote to Mr. Lancaster, to send over a person acquainted with his 
method to give the necessary instructions for its formation. Lan- 
caster’s enthusiasm induced him to answer the letter in person, as he 
conceived the object to be of so much importance as to require every 
attention that he possibly could bestow upon it. His expectations, 
however, were disappointed ; for, on arriving at Dublin, Mr. Pole 
seemed surprised, and informed him that he had written only for one 
of his assistants. Lancaster, however, requested the minister’s 
patronage to lectures which he intended to give on the subject of his 
plan; but, fortunately for Ireland, the minister declined giving any 
countenance to the design. This refusal, in all probability, has for- 
‘warded the improvement of the people of Ireland, in regard to educa- 
tion, at least fifty years. _Had Lancaster been patronised by the 
Castle government, he would have been considered by the bulk of the 
inhabitants as the mere tool of a faction ; and his system, which in 
my opinion, will do more good to Ireland than any other that could be 
adopted, would not have been Pant ae! received. Lancaster has 
been hailed by the Catholics as a benefactor ; and they have deter- 
mined to carry his system into effect.’ 


Mr. W. proceeds (Vol. il. p. 420. e¢ seg.) to comment with 
great animation on the abuses of other public institutions in 
Ireland, particularly that of the Dublin Foundling Hospital. It 
seems that the trustees of that establishment were too much oc- 
cupied with other matters to give their attendance, ¢ except 
when offices of emolument were to be disposed of ;’? and the 
consequences of the cruel neglect prevalent in this institution 
were a miserable mortality among the children, and scenes of 
filth and wretchedness which, we hope, are now banished from 
it for ever.—We pass from this affecting subject to the Catholic 
college of Maynooth. The sum allowed by Government for 
that. establishment has lately, we believe, been increased to 
13,000]. a-year. ‘The course of study consists in Latin, Greek, 
Belles-Lettres, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Moral Philo- 
sophy, and Divinity : 

‘ The establishment of Maynooth accommodates 200 students 
with lodgings; affords them commons and instruction ; supplies 
them 
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them in the public halls with coals and candles during studying hours. 
Each student pays gl. 2s. entrance money ; provides himself with 
clothes, books, bedding, and chamber furniture ; pays for washing, 
mending, and candle light for his room. This expense. may be 
moderately estimated at 2ol. per annum. 

‘ Each student before admission must deliver to the president 
authentic certificates of his age, parentage, baptism, and of having 
taken the oath of allegiance, together with the recommendation of 
his prelates. He is then examined in the classics, and admitted, if 
approved by the major part of the examiners.’ 


Local Manners.—After having passed over a long list of sta- 
tistical details, we arrive at the more entertaining topic of 
national manners. In these respects, Ireland presents stronger 
points of contrast than almost any other country of similar ex- 
tent ; for which, two great causes may be assigned, viz. the dif- 
ference of religion, and the successive arrival and settlement of 
numbers of foreign colonists. In the province of Ulster, this 
difference of national character is, from situation, particularly 
apparent ; the Protestant manufacturers living at no great dis- 
tance from the Catholic peasants. The latter reside in the 
mountainous districts to which their forefathers retired after 
their unsuccessful attempts at insurrection; retaining the antient 
Irish language, living as a separate people, and holding very little 
intercourse with their neighbours. 


‘ Ulster. —The traveller who pursues the high roads throughout the 
province of Ulster, will find the people, in general, more industrious, 
better clothed, and living in a more comfortable manner, than the 
same class in many other parts of Ireland. — But in the mountains he 
will meet with a barbarous language, intelligible only to those by 
whom it is spoken, and a race whose wretched condition almost exe 
ceeds description.” — 

‘No country affords a more striking proof of the superiority which 
education and wealth has over numbers. Were an enumeration made, 
the Roman Catholic population would, 1 believe, preponderate ; yet 
these people are depressed beyond all conception, and what may ap- 
pear astonishing, they bear their degradation without murmuring or 
complaint. Familiarized with misery, they have acquired an habitual 
apathy, and have become indifferent to those objects in which the in- 
habitants of a free country are always interested: they seem neither 
to know nor to feel the extent of their misery.” — 

‘ There is a district, comprehending Donegal, the interior of the 
county of Derry, and the western side of Tyrone, which is empha- 
tically called by the people “* The Black North,” an expression not 
meant, as I conceive, to mark its greater exposure to the westerly 
winds, but rather its dreary aspect. —There are immense tracts in this 
part of the country which their owners never deigned to gladden by 
their presence. — Although the linen manufacture is spread over this 
part of the country, its beneficial effects are not to be observed in the 
appearance 
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appearance or habits of the people. It is in the neighbourhood of 
Belfast, where commerce, and the cotton and linen manufacture, have 
stimulated industry, that the improved state of the inhabitants is cone 
spicuous.’ — . 

‘ The custom of going bare-footed prevails throughout Ulster ; 
‘but, in many instances, arises rather from habit than. poverty.’ — 

‘The women in the weaving districts are much accustomed to 

visiting each other, and these visits are called heating. A young 
female with her spinning-wheel on her head travels a considerable dis. 
tance, to the house of an acquaintance, where others are assembled, 
who spin, cing and converse during the whole evening ; after which 
they cheerfully return to their own homes, without participating in 
any refreshment excepting potatoes and milk.’ — ‘The distinction be- 
tween those engaged in manufactures and the other classes, is in 
nothing so conspicuous as in their dress. Among the women, cotton 
and muslin are in common use: these habiliments give a gay appear. 
ance to a country, and are a sure indication of industry. — The supe. 
‘riority of the weaver is produced by the united labour of every member 
of the family, all of whom contribute to the general support.’ — 
Oatmeal-cakes is the bread commonly used in the north. Wheaten 
bread is never seen, except in the houses of the more opulent inha- 
bitants, and even in these it is of modern introduction. Stir-about, 
in Scotland called pottage, which is oatmeal boiled with water, and 
eaten with milk, is a common dish in the north, and many of the 
children have no other food.’ — 

‘ Every cabin is provided with a dog, and some have two or three, 
which, in general, are ill-tempered animals, constantly running out and 
barking with fury at the passengers, and particularly those on horse« 
back, to their great annoyance. ‘These animals are a great nuisance 
in Ireland. I have been followed for miles by half a dozen of these 
curs, which are as ferocious as wolves, yelping at my horse’s heels ; and 
1 have known many dreadful accidents from their savage attacks.’ — 

¢ In Fermanagh a class of yeomanry is met with who characterize 
themselves by the expression, ‘just as good Protestants as any in all 
Ireland ;”” which does not imply that they are more religious than 
others, but that they are not exceeded by any in rooted aversion and 
inveterate enmity to their Roman Catholic neighbours. In this 
county, I have seen estates advertised to be sold with this recom- 
mendation, ‘‘ that they were more valuable, because tenanted by 
Protestants.” 

‘ There are opulent farmers, who have beef on their tables, and 
drink port wine on a market-day, at Enniskillen, where a toast to the 
glorious memory of King William is filled to the brim, the glass lifted 
to the mouth with the right hand, and swallowed without a sip.’ — 


¢ Enniskillen is celebrated, and, not without reason, as a convenient 
place for obtaining recruits. A military turn has long prevailed 
among the inhabitants of this county, and there are few families 
who have not one or more sons in the army. Young men who in- 
tend to enlist, travel from very distant parts to Enniskillen, where 
there are always recruiting parties, belonging to some favourite regi- 
ment ready to receive them,’ — 
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‘ Throughout Ulster the remembrance of original titles to estates 
is nearly lost, but in other parts of Ireland it is still kept alive ; and, 
in some cases, supports a delusive hope, which, at this distance of 
time, and. after so many changes, never can be realized. In Ulster I 
only recollect being informed of one instance of this kind; it occur- 
red on the coast of Donegal, where the property of the M‘Swine’s, 
who, according to tradition, were tributary to the O«Donnel’s of 
Donegal, was claimed by a blacksmith, who worked for Mr. Stewart 
of the Ards. It was however a disputed point, for many besides 
this humble son of Vulcan made pretension to the honour of the same 
descent.’ 


On entering the hilly county of Leitrim, and drawing 
towards Connaught, the traveller finds himself surrounded by 
native Irish. Dancing is here as much in vogue as in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and the Gaelic is the only language known 
among the poor. ‘They have very little idea of the nature of 
government, or of the obligation of law ; at least as far as it 
regards pilfering. On discovering a trespass of this nature, 
they are abundantly ready, from a fellow-feeling, to compound; 
and when asked why they do not inform against an offender 
who is detected in stealing their property, they reply that it 
would be hard to “hang a man for stealing a bit of mutton.” 
To physicians, they have as great an aversion as our valorous 
allies, the Cossacks ; who, as we have lately seen, (Review for 
July, ‘p. 230.) consider ‘ drugs as much more formidable than 
the artillery of an enemy.” In the county of Sligo, many of 
the first families are of Welsh extraction, having received their 
estates by grants from Cromwell : 


‘ This country is fortunate in having one resident, Mr. Wynne, 
whose presence and example must have a beneficial influence on the 
people. — He possesses the confidence of the poor, who look up to 
him as their friend and benefactor. Being in the habit of conversing 
with people whom I met on the road, [ was told by many, that when 
they sustained any injury, they always applied to Mr. Wynne for 
redress, and on inquiring the reason, was told, ‘because his justice 
was good.’’ —,* That he may be better able to attend to the calls 
of humanity, he sets apart certain days for the administration of 
justice, and Lady Sarah makes the same arrangement for listening 
to the complaints of her poor female neighbours. On these occa- 
sions, the domain gates are thrown open to all. The litigants, many 
of whom come from the mountains, and cannot speak a werd of 
English, make known their case, which is often some os 
quarrel, through the medium of an interpreter. In general, 
Mr. Wynne obliges them to present a written narrative, which 
they employ some schoolmaster to draw up. So numerous are the 
suitors sometimes, and so eager to be heard, that it is difficult to 
preserve order, and make them attend to their turn.’ — ¢ I was much 


amused with the complaint of a woman, who through an interpreter. 
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claimed a fortune from her father: on the case being explained, it 
appeared that her father had promised her ten guineas, six of which 
he had paid; and when Mr. Wynne, after some trouble, convinced 
him that he ought to keep his word, he cheerfully agreed to pay the 
remainder.’— : 

* Although quarrels are here very frequent, fighting single-handed 
is unknown. No one ever resolves to rely on his own personal courage 
or strength; when a man sustains an injury, or conceives himself 
aflronted, he calls in to his aid, not only his immediate relations 
and friends, but his neighbours and fellow-parishioners, and some. 
times the inhabitants of a barony. Whole districts thus become in. 
terested in individual disputes ; the combatants marshal themselves 
under leaders distinguished for their prowess; shillelas are their 
weapons, and when a general engagement takes place, many are 
wounded on both sides.’— 

* Connaught. — The poorer orders have very vague notions of pro- 
perty, or the nature of the moral obligation. ‘They shew little desire 
to increase their wealth by habits of industry, nor do they set much 
value on the laws, and the regular administration of justice which 
protects property when acquired; all they look to is the benefits of 
the moment ; their own advantage, whatever it may be at the time; 
and the same principle forms the grand spring of action ina greater or 
less degree throughout all ranks. It actuates the country squire who 
cringes before the Lord-lieutenant’s secretary at the Castle, and the 
half-starved cotter, who sits two or three hours in the morning in the 
court-yard of some great proprietor, to catch his Honour befere he 
mounts his horse ; and who wastes day after day seeking an oppor- 
tunity to tell him that he is the cousin, removed in the tenth or 
twelfth degree, to some of “ his Honour’s”’ old tenants, who has been 
dead, perhaps, thirty years. ‘ And what if you are his kinsman ?”” 
‘«¢ T have a bit of a favour to beg of your Honour.”? “ And what do 
you want, man??? — This short dialogue is followed by a complaint 
against some neighbour, or he expresses a desire of taking a piece of 
land. ‘This is the common mode of address employed by the Irish 
when soliciting for any favour. ‘They begin with many preliminary 
phrases, and keep the main object in reserve until they discover how 
the great man is affected towards them, or conceive that they have 
msinuated themselves into his good graces. When I was at Coolure, 
in the month of August, 1808, a man was brought before Admiral 
Packenham, on a charge of stealing timber: on‘entering the room, 
his first address was, ‘I heard, plaze yourHonour, that your Honour 
wanted some stores for the Lord-lieutenant.’’—**And what if I do?” 
replied the Admiral, * what is that-to-you?”? I was only thinking, 
plaze your Honour, that I would have got them for your Honour.” 
The fellow imagined, ‘that by this: piece. of :dexterity the Admiral 
would suffer him:.to escape:;* but he found himself mistaken, for 
he was committed to Mullingar jail.’— ° 

‘ The class next in importance to the landed proprietors are the 
graziers, who rank, or aflect to rank, with those who are properly 
called the gentry of the country. ‘These men are ambitious to assume 
the dress and imitate the manners of their superiors. They expect 
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also to be called on the grand jury. To give themselves the conse- 
quence derived from high birth, if their names have the least resem- 
blance to the native Irish, they prefix an O. —'They dine at as late 
an hour as any nobleman ; have a dirty fellow with his hair tied, and 
without powder, waiting at table by way of butler out of livery, and 
maintain an affected and ridiculous state. Their houses, except one 
or two rooms that are fitted up for shew, are almost without furni- 
ture ; their clothes are generally kept in an old trunk, and the 
kitchen, like Noah’s ark, is a receptacle for animals of every kind, 
clean and unclean. It is enlivened by the grunting pig *, and it is 
frequented with little ceremony by the cackling fowls.’ — 

¢ In Galway a man of large property is termed a ‘* Statesman,”? 
but one who possesses only a few acres is called a ** Patchman.” I 
have heard one of the latter gentlemen abused by a fellow at Ballin- 
asloe, and reproached in the Ruowiag words, which are considered as 
highly degrading : “ You Gallican, you’re only a patchman.”? The 
younger brother of a patchman is looked upon with great con- 
tempt.’ 


It affords a relief to turn from these scenes of poverty and 
idleness to the east coast of Ireland, and to observe the’ con- 
trast exhibited by the comfort and industry of the inhabitants 
of the county of Wexford. ‘The latter are, in a great measure, 
the descendants of the English who settled there in the days of 
Cromwell; and some of them trace their progenitors as far 
back as the first invasion of Ireland in the reign of Henry II. 
Though the majority, beyond all proportion, are Roman Catho- 
lics, the Irish language is almost unknown among them. | The 
women much excel others of their sex in Ireland, in the im- 
portant point of cleanliness both as to clothes and furniture. 
Here, stockings and shoes are universally worn, and the muslin 
gowns and caps of the females form a pleasing novelty to the 
eye of the stranger who has been travelling through the less 
cultivated districts of the west and south. ‘The farms, like- 
wise, are considerably larger than in other parts of Ireland ; 


and provisions are in abundance. General Vallancey, speaking 
of them, says, 


‘“‘ The people of these baronies live well, are industrious, cleanly» 
and of good morals. The poorest farmer eats meat twice a week» 
and the table of the wealthy farmer is daily covered with beef, muttons 
orfowl. Their beverage is home-brewed ale and beer. ‘The houses 
of the poorest are well built, and neatly covered with thatch; all 
have out-offices for cattle. The people are decently clothed. They 
are strong and laborious, and the women do all manner of rustic 
work, ploughing excepted. They receive equal wages with the men. 





‘* Tt is not uncommon for an Irishman in some parts of the country, 
when a stranger pays him a wjsit, to call out to his wife or children, 
“‘ Turn the pigs out, and let the gentleman in.” ’ 

Rev. June, 1813. L- In 
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In this delightful spot the greatest harmony subsists between tlie 
landlord and the farmer ; and it is common to meet the tenant at the 
landlord’s table. Such is their aversion to idleness, that if a beggar 
appears in these baronies, he is immediately handed from house to 
house, till he is beyond their boundaries.’’ 


On crossing the river Barrow, and holding a westward course, 
the traveller becomes very soon immersed among native Irish. 
One of the greatest drawbacks on the appearance of Ivish cot- 
tagers, as well as on their comfort, is the total want of a garden. 
In England, this appendage, however small, affords the labourer’s 
family a crop of useful vegetables: but in Ireland no such thing 
is to be seen ; potatoes alone are cultivated. 


* County of Cork. —1 was informed by Mrs. ‘Townsend, an intel- 
ligent elderly lady who resides at Castle ‘Townsend, that women are 
hired to attend funerals, and that their business is to rehearse a kind 
of oration on the character and ancestry of the deceased. A petition, 
presented by the widow of one of these poets to Mrs. Townsend, 
contained the following expressions: ‘ May your Ladyship long 
reign — My cabin was built by my husband, by the force of his 
strains, as Amphion built Thebes by the power of his lyre.” This: 
lady said, that the poor in her neighbourhood sup at nine o’clock ; 
converse by the light and warmth of bog-wood until eleven or twelve ; 
rise at a late hour, and milk their cows at elevenin the forenoon. _ 

‘ The farmers in the inland part of the country live upon potatoes, 
with the addition of butter-mifk, as they cannot afford to use milk 
fresh from the cow. At Christmas, perhaps, they indulge in a little 
meat ; but the labouring cotters have no other fare than dry potatoes, 
and consider it fortunate if they are enabled to purchase salt to 
render them more palatable. The account given of the poor of Cork, 
by Mrs. Townsend, is a picture of misery and distress. ‘* Houses 
differ in size, according to the circumstances of the occupier, but they 
are all built, when left to the farmer’s choice, on the exceptionable 
plan with an open chimney at one end aud a small room separated by. 
a partition at the other; this is the bed-chamber of the family, and 
serves also for a store-room. ‘The wails are too low to allow an 
upper floor for habitable purposes; but a few sticks thrown across 
at the feet of the rafters form a receptacle for lumber. Glass win- 
dows dre a luxury to which cottagers rarely aspire ; but as light is an 
indispensable requisite, they contrive, by making opposite doors, to 
have one always open for its admission. No regard is paid to the 

cleanliness of the mansion— indeed it is impossible for any care to keep 
houses in any thing like decent condition, as long as the slovenly 
custom prevails of emptying every vessel on the floor, and making 
dung-holes before the door.”’’ 

‘ The poor are much neglected by the richer classes; and I have 
been informed of many, and have seen some glaring instances of the 
tyranny and oppression to which they are subjected: I shall mention 
one. Inthe month of June, 1809, at the races at Carlow, I saw a 
poor man’s cheek laid open by a stroke of a whip. He was standing 
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in the midst of a crowd, near the winning post: the inhuman wretch 
who inflicted the wound, was a gentleman of some rank in the county, 
but his name, for many reasons, I shall not mention. The unhappy 
sufferer was standing in his way, and, without requesting him tomove, 
he struck him with less ceremony than an English country squire would 
adog. But what astonished me even more than the deed, and which 
shews the difference between English and Irish feeling, was, that not 
a murmur was heard, nor hand raised in disapprobation; but the sur- 
rounding spectators dispersed, running different ways, like slaves 
terrified at the rod of their despot. I observed to a gentleman with 
whom I was in company, how different a feeling would have actuated 
the populace in England. ‘“ What!’ replied my friend, * would a man 
there dare to strike his superior ??? — Yes; ‘‘ And on his own estate- 
and in the midst of histenantry.”? Well, but twenty magistrates of the 
county of Carlow are present. Will they not interpose, and redress 
this man? “Oh! no, they will get into no quarrel with Add 





When he leaves the open country, and directs his attention 
to Dublin, a traveller discovers a remarkable contrast of afflu- 
ence and penury. ‘The gay and the wealthy flock to this bril- 
liant capital from almost every part of Ireland. The Lord- 
lieutenant, his family, and his official dependents, mix freely 
in society ; the Commander-in-chief, with his staff and other 
officers, follows the example; while the dignitaries of the church, 
the lawyers, and the members of the University, all figure in 
the same sphere. 


¢ Scarcely a night passes in Dublin without balls, assemblies, and 
musical parties. The removal of the parliament has been favourable 
to society in this metropolis; for the attention of gentlemen is not 
now so exclusively directed to political discussions. ‘The houses in 
the city are all occupied, and are increasing in every direction; so 
that the vacancy occasioned by absentees, since the Union, is supplied 
bya class of people, less valuable perhaps in some respects, yet, who 
fill up their place asto number. In all public places the company 
mix freely, without restraint or formality, and the consequence is, a 
general knewledge of each other; a circumstance which gives more 
animation to crowded circles in Dublin, than is to be met with either 
in London or Paris, where. persons may frequently meet, and yet 
acquire very little acquaintance with each other. A social disposi- 
tion and love of amusement seem to pervade all ranks, and the dance 
is often kept up with as much spirit in the back room of a shop- 
keeper, as in the splendid mansicn of a peer.’ —* Gentlemen of the law, 
not being accommodated with chambers as with us, tnix more in so* 
ciety. — Dublin is remarkable for the number of its lawyers ; no city 
in the world gives employment to so many attorneys. — It is extraor- 
dinary that medical men in Ireland are not held in the same estimation, 
as gentlemen of the other liberal professions. Physicians are treated 
with particular contempt in this country, though there are thany pro- 
fessors of medicine as much distinguished by their skill and learning, 
as by their humanity and attention to the comfort and health of the 
R Lz. poor.’ 
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poor.” — ‘In the middle ranks, hot suppers, a profusion of dishes, and 
lates loaded with meat, are considered as genuine hospitality. The 
Seed repast of bread and cheese, with a draught of home-brewed, so 
common among the same class in England, is here quite unknown, 
The meat breakfast of the English country-squire, or the more luxu- 
rious one of the Scottish laird, on whose plectsful board are displayed 
mutton, ham, dried fish, marmalade, honey, and other dainties, is never 
seen in Ireland: yet the breakfast in that country has always an addi- 
tion of plenty of eggs. The English custom of a luncheon is seldom 
in use ; ret Bl. are much the same as in England, except among 
tradesmen, whose shops are not open so soon in the morning by two 
hours, as they are in London: consequently, the breakfast 1s later.’ 


Were we, however, to turn from these scenes of festivity to 
the dwellings of the lower orders, we shoula witness a very dif- 
ferent picture. ‘The Rev. James Whitelaw, in his valuable 
account of the population of Dublin, observes : 


‘¢ In the ancient parts of this city, with few exceptions, the streets 
are generally narrow, the houses crowded together, and the rears or 
back yards of very small extent. These dwellings are occupied by 
working manufacturers, by petty shopkeepers, the labouring poor, 
and beggars, crowdedtogether. A single apartment in one of these 
truly wretched habitations, rates from one to two shillings per week ; 
and to lighten this rent, two, three, and even four families, become 
joint tenants. I have frequently found from thirty to fifty indivi- 
duals in a house. An intelligent clergyman of the church of Rome, 
assured me that No. 6. Braithwaite-streety some years since, con- 
tained 108 souls. From a careful survey twice taken of Plunket- 
street, it appeared that 32 contiguous houses contained 917 souls, 
which gives an average of 28 and a fraction to a house: and the en- 
tire liberty averages trom about 12 to 16 souls to each house. This 
is certainly a dense population. The best informed inhabitants, how- 
ever, assert that it was much greater a few years since, and to this 
opinion I willingly accede.”’ 

National Character. — From these details of local manners, 
Mr. W. passes to a more comprehensive subject, a general sur- 
vey of the Irish character. Here, as in the rest of the book, 
he holds a tone of strict impartiality, giving the Irish credit for 
many good qualities, but courting no favour by softening the 
opposite side of the picture. ¢ They are,’ he says, as ¢ extra 
vagant as the French in an appetite for praise, and in a high idea 
of themselves and their country.’ One of his chief objections 
to them regards their habitual want of moderation, and their 
incessant tendency to run into extremes. ‘Their enjoyment of 
the present moment is mingled with no anxiety for the future; 
a want of thought which makes them often impatient to grasp 
at objects which, when attained, afford not the expected gra- 
tification.” Unluckily, _ hospitality is not always accom- 
panied by the exercise of less ostentatious virtues. ‘ol 
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That they are generous, I have admitted; but this quality ex- 
tends chiefly to strangers. If we examine them in one of the most 
important relations to society, we shall find, that as landlords they 
exact more of their tenants than the same class of men in any other 
country. The conduct of gentlemen towards their tradesmen is also 
very reprehensible. P unctuality, I shall be told, is not generosity. 
But those who credit the assertion of Dr. Crump, that “ there is no 
country in the world where tradesmen make so many bad debts,” 
must allow, that justice is another virtue no less necessary, although 
by some not held in equal estimation.” —‘ The higher ranks have an 
overbearing pride, which prevents them from educating their children 
in industrious habits, or suffering them to engage in commerce, 
Tradesmen they consider as a distinct class in society; and eve 
business is contemned, that of wine-merchant excepted, in whic 
some branches of the first families in the kingdom are engaged in 
Dublin.’ — 

‘ It will be found, on examination, that Ireland has a greater 
number of drones in the hive, in proportion to its population, than 
any other country in Europe. The northern parishes are more than 
sufficiently served by a triple provision of clergy ; the minister of 
the church of Rome and his coadjutor; the Presbyterian minister 
and his assistant, and the different classes of Methodists. — Every 
other part of Ireland has a double set of clergy, either resident or 
absent, who waste the resources of the country for their support. 
When the multitude of persons set apart for religious instruction is 
considered, and the number of those who are educating for the same 
purpose, the gross amount will be found greater than is at first evi- 
dent. To this list may yet be added an immense swarm of lawyers, 
and their dependants of every description; judges, for the same 
number of people in double proportion to those in England, and 
whose attendants are more numerous ; unnecessary domestics, and the 
useless and lazy loiterers attached to every establishment. In conse- 
quence of the manner in which the revenue is collected, there is an 
host of officers, who must be placed in the same class. The country 
towns in Ireland are filled with idle persons, the most conspicuéus of 
whom are middlemen, who find that, by re-letting the lands they have 
previously taken, they can raise an income without the exertions neces- 
sary for agricultural pursuits. I must not omit to state, that: pro- 
fessed beggars are very sumerous.’— 

* Much time is lost from the late hour at which the people rise, 
the days they devote to pleasure, and those given up to religious 
ceremonies; I calculate that one-third at least of the time of the 
labouring classes in Ireland, is wasted in holy-days, funerals, 
weddings, christenings, fairs, patterns, races, and other recreations.’ 
—* All ranks are most anxious to become acquainted with every 
circumstance respecting a stranger. When one is among them, 
they have penetration enough to discover him, and ask him in- 
numerable questions. In my way to Bantry, in October, 1808, I 
met a gentleman on horseback, attended by a servant. He stopped 
me when he came up, and accosted mp with, “ Pray, Sir, from 
whence do you come??? “ From Killarney.” -—“ And whither 
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are you going?’ “Tam going to Bantry.’? — * And have you a 
letter of introduction to Lord Bantry ?”’ “ Yes; and can you inform 
me whether his Lordship is at home ??? —“* Why, to be sure now ; 
and Captain White and his lady are both there, and you’ll be heartily 
welcome,” ?— rye 

¢ The vanity of the Irish is evinced by some cf the commonest ap- 
pellations ; a married woman is never addressed or spoken of as the 
wife of any one ; such an appellation would outrage the feelings, and 
be most offensive to an Irishman; etiquette requires that the term 
should be “ the lady.”” Even an hotel-keeper expects when you in- 

uire after his spouse, that you should ask ‘ how his lady does,’? 
To speak of her as Mrs. Murphy, Mrs. O’Flaherty, or Mrs. O’Flan- 
negin, would be considered as ill bred.’ —- 

¢ Formerly, excessive drinking prevailed among the higher orders, 
‘but this praetice is now entirely out of fashion; instead of this symbol 
of ancient barbarism, a custom much more rational has been introduced, 
‘The gentlemen do not drink until tea and coffee are announced; every 
one when he feels disposed leaves the table without ceremony, and re- 
tires to the drawing-room, The host, however, conceives himself 
bound by the laws of hospitality to remain at his post till the last, as 
he is never disturbed by a call from the ladies. 

‘ Amongst mercantile people and rich graziers, most copious liba. 
tions are still offered at the shrine of Bacchus; but fashion begins to 
exercise a most. beneficial influence, and the example of the highte 
ranks is now generally imitated. The common people, however, are 
still much addicted to spirituous liquors.’ — 

‘ Notwithstanding the difference of prices in England and Ireland, 
every article wenn, Seal in the latter, the first establishments in Ire- 
land are inferior to those of a respectable farmer among us. There 
are more servants, more horses, and more acres in hand ; yet fewer 
comforts are to be found in an Irish family, than in one maintained at 
two-thirds of the expence in England. Celibacy being unfashionable, 
domestic servants are in general married ; hence an incalculable waste 
is occasioned, and servants are frequently kept because their masters 
have not the funds to pay them their wages.’— 

¢ Ireland is a country where aristocratical influence is more prevae 
lent thanin England. Every thing which government has to bestow 
being reserved for parliamentary interest, and conferred on the higher 
order of Protestants, there is no middle order of people to balance be- 
tween the very great and the very humble. Regiments of militia have 
been raised for the purpose of extending patronage, by giving the no- 
mination of officers to certain individuals. beanie have been erected 
for the pupose of creating a market for an adjoining property. If we 
look at the pension list, and examine the sums paid by way of com- 
pensation, a momentary doubt will not be entertained, that in Ireland 
a reeaeenene system of corruption prevails. During the existence 
of the Irish parliament, the very idea of honesty was held in derision, 
When a gentleman, whose wife and daughters were loaded with the 
weight of public money, rose to address the Legislature, and began 
by saying, “If ever I gave an honest vote in my life——,”’ the roar of 
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laughter was so great that he could not proceed.’— 
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¢ The prevalence of what is here termed jobbing, is every where so 
conspicuous that no useful enterprise is undertaken, without being 
considered by the people as “ ajob.”’ I did not myself escape the 
imputation ; for many of the news-papers assured their readers, that I 
was paid five guineas a-day by government, and they asked, ** Who 
would waste his time without remuneration ?”? ’ 


It deserves to be noticed, as a proof of the social disposition 
of the Irish, that a labourer is never seen to work alone, not 
even in a barn. —All the large towns have suburbs, occu- 
pied by the poor, which in some places are distinguished by 
the name of “ Irish-town.” ‘They usually consisted of mud 
cabins thatched with straw, and half buried amid heaps of dirt; 
a description which was formerly applicable, in truth, to most 
parts of the provincial towns. During the last age, however, a 
visible amendment has taken place ; and the more affluent in- 
habitants now occupy stone-built houses, with slated roofs, 

Condition of the Females. — Among the lower orders in Ire- 
land, women are treated with much less tenderness than in 
England. In the country, they are subjected to the laborious 
drudgery of digging turf or setting potatoes, and in the towns 
they are daily seen bending under the pressure of heavy loads. 
In consequence of this harsh treatment, and of continual ex- 
posure to the weather, they exhibit, at an early period, the 
marks of old age. Nothing, it must be confessed, affords a 
more striking indication of the backward state of a country, 
than the harsh treatment of the weaker sex. — Early marriage 
is common in [Ireland among all ranks. Instead of waiting, as 
with us, until a provision of some kind is made, it is not 
unusual for a young couple to begin the world in debt, which 
they have a confident expectation of speedily discharging, 
though it too often happens that one burden is merely the fore- 
runner of another; and Irish females, by marrying under the age 
of twenty, enter on the most important duties of life in a very 
inexperienced state of mind. — Among other points which call 
for condemnation, is the practice, unfortunately too general, of 
putting children out to nurse. Mr. W. complains, (Vol. ii. 
p-797-) in terms which, we hope, are too positive, of the pre- 
valent habit of parents contracting an alliance for a daughter on 
views of mere calculation, and with little consideration of the 
feelings of the parties. Among the lower orders, with whom 
the pressure of poverty is felt, we are more inclined to take 
the author’s words in their literal meaning : 


‘ The same picture, but in an humbler degree, may be traced 
through every rank downwards, until it exhibits an interesting young 
female in the bloom of youth and beauty, exposed as it were ina 
public mart. This practice is avowed without a blush by the moun- 
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tain farmers in the wilds of Kerry, and I have beheld with pain and 
astonishment such scenes in the course of my tour.’— 

¢ Bellevue, Feb. 13. 1809. One of the honse-maids, a pretty 
young woman twenty-two years of age, was this day married to a 
man old enough to be her father. He was a widower with five 
children, and before so great a stranger to her, that she had never so 
much as heard hisname. He had seen her at chureh, and though he 
had never spoken toher, sent her a message that he would marry her, 
Upon inquiry, I find that such sudden marriages are very common, 
The girl bears a most excellent character. Her chief inducement to 
marry was the settlement ; that of the man, a scarcity of Protestant 
women.’ 


Reverting to the upper ranks, it deserves to be remarked that 
family-pride in Ireland forms, in general, an effectual safe-guard 
against unequal alliances. It is rare that a genteel woman con- 
sents to marry a man born in an inferior station of life; and, 
on the other hand, a natural daughter, though liberally endowed, 
has little chance of forming a respectable connection. Though 
the Irish ladies do not escape Mr. Wakefield’s sweeping seve- 
rity, for their unforgiving strictures on the less correct part of 
their sex, he does them ample justice in other respects ; and he 
dwells with pleasure on their sympathetic and charitable dis- 
position, declaring that he could fill a volume with instances of 
their benevolence. As to their exemplary character in a moral 
point of view, he fully confirms what we recently laid before 
our readers (Vol. lxvi. p. 175.) from the observation of another 
traveller. In treating of the county of Sligo, he says, 


¢ The women in this part of the country are easy and unreserved 
in their manners. When the English regiments were here, after the 
rebellion, the officers found them exceedingly fond of every social 
amusement ; but, being unacquainted with Irish manners, they con- 
ceived that the squeeze of the hand while leading down the merry 
dance on the green, or the half-reluctant kiss in a corner, were ine 
dications of further favours. 1n this, however, they found themselves 
egregiously mistaken. In Ireland, a female, as in Scotland and in 
every country where the heart is uncorrupted, will converse freely, 
and sometimes indulge in double entendre, which would call a blush 
to the cheeks of our town-bred ladies ; yet, their hearts are pure, and 
their virtue so well guarded as to be in no danger.’ 


We are now to bring to a close these long descriptions of 
Ireland and Irish manners, and to direct our attention to the me- 
rits of the writer. ‘The principal alloy to our good humour with 
regard to Mr. W. arises from that cause which so often exhausts 
the patience of reviewers, — an unfortunate diffuseness and pro- 
Jixity of style. By an odd coincidence, his fellow-labourer in 
the Irish vineyard, Mr. Dewar, has fallen into the same kind of 
trespass ; but some shades of difference prevail in the nature of 
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their respective transgressions. | Grievously as Mr. W. has 
erred in repetition, the “ head and front” of his offending con- 
sist in the introduction of extraneous matter. Possessing more 
scholarship than generally falls to the lot of an agriculturist, he 
is not exempt from the ambition of displaying it. He is no 
stranger to the good writers in his own language ; and of Greek 
and Latin, as well as of some less classical tongues, he appears 
to possess sufficient knowlege to enable him to gratify his ap- 
petite for quotation. Hence the advantage, if such his readers 
consider it, of very copious notes. Part of this stock of anno- 
tation we are willing to ascribe to an anxiety to lessen the 
reader’s doubts on disputed points ; though, if that be the case, 
Mr. W. sometimes makes odd miscalculations of the value of 
the authority. A naturalist, for example, would hardly give 
belief to a suspicious argument on the testimony (see Vol. i. 
p-481.) of sucha book as Hall’s Travels in Scotland*. ‘To find 
aspecimen of the profuse introduction of irrelevant matter into 
the text, we need seek no farther than the chapter on ¢‘ Bogs ? 
where we find (Vol. i. from p. 86. to 102.) astring of general 
observations on the bogs and marshes of the world at large, 
which would be much better adapted to a philosophical treatise 
on those stubborn impediments to husbandry, than to a local 
survey of Ireland. Next to the offence of unnecessary expan- 
sion, come the never-failing attendants of hasty composition 3 
viz. repetition and want of method. On opening the chapter 
on ‘Irish Manners,’ the reader is forcibly struck with the unfor- 
tunate distribution of materials. The account of provincial 
habits, and even the more limited report of the manners of 
Dublin, are interspersed with particulars evidently belonging to 
the general head of national character; and, which is worse, be- 
fore one part of the picture is finished, another is thrust into 
view without any reference to the degree of their mutual re- 
lation. 

We are ready to admit that the reduction into order of so 
large a mass would have been a task of no tifling compass. 
As the book stands at present, so many superfluities remain to 
be expunged, so many transfers to be made from one title to 
another, and so many subdivisions to be laid down, that 
nothing less than a transcript of the whole is requisite to 
bring it into proper arrangement. Laborious as this would 
have been, it is the part of an author to remember that the objects 
dearest to him, — we mean the promotion of utility and the ac- 
quisition of reputation, —are dependant, for their attainment, on 
the degree of castigation to which he has the resolution to sube 
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* For a character of that work, see M. R. Vol. lvi. p. 19. 
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ject his composition. The impatienceto make an earlycommuni- 
cation of his views should never be allowed to outweigh the con- 
sideration of the injury attendant on the misplacing of important 
materials. ‘To go prematurelyto press is productive of evils that 
are not easily remedied ; and it might have occurred to Mr. W. 
that a step of this nature could as little be recalled, as those 
early marriages which he so pointedly censures on the part of 
our Hibernian brethren. —In a case like that of the present 
work, where the mass of materials is so large, it is worth while 
to consider whether an author cannot dictate what he has not 
time or patience to transcribe. Dr. Campbell, the author of 
the Political Survey of Britain, derived, we believe, much ac- 
commodation from this plan in his voluminous productions; 
and those, who are not disposed to put his example in competi- 
tion with their objections to such a method, may find a more 
convincing proof of its advantages in the case of Adam Smith. 
Desultory, however, as is the composition of Mr. Wakefield, 
and unfavourable as this fault is to a continued perusal, the 
work will be found to contain an extensive store of useful in- 
formation. ‘The author has very properly avoided the endless 
theme of historical and antiquarian disquisition, and has con- 
fined the objects, if not the mode, of his discussion, to topics of 
the present day. The official documents inserted are also both 
recent and well chosen; so that, on the score of reference, the 
ublication is of considerable value. It is not the less com- 
mendable for containing occasionally extracts in the journal- 
form; a form possessing no small share of the animation which 
arises from noting transactions at the date of their occurrence; 
and it is this animation which constitutes the’chief attraction of 
travels when given in the shape of epistolary communications. 
We have sometimes remarked verbal inaccuracies, of which, 
however, we shall notice only one example. We allude to the 
word ‘ instigation,’ which is used by Mr. W. on occasions on 
which its first meaning, “ incitement to ill,” must have been 
farthest from his thoughts. It occurs (Vol. ii. p. 402.) when 
he is describing Mrs. Wakefield’s zeal in behalf of the Lancas- 
terian system of education; and again (Introduction, p. 17.) 
when treating of that grave and certainly not evil-intentioned 
body, the * Dublin Society.” To conclude; we rise from 
the perusal of Mr. W.’s book with feelings which will probably 
be general among his readers; viz. an approbation of the honesty 
with which he has delineated his picture, and a deep sense of 
how much yet remains to be done for the amelioration, we had 
almost said the redemption, of the country which is the object 


of his details. 
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Art. IV. Geological Travels. By J. A. Deluc, Esq., F.R.S. 
Vols. II. and III. Travels in England. Trranslated from the 
French Manuscript. 8vo. 11. 48. Boards. Rivingtons. 


We have already given an account of the first volume of this 

work, and most of the remarks which we made respecting 
it will apply to the two that are now before us. They contain 
a relation of several geological journeys, which the author 
undertook for the purpose of illustrating the positions which 
he had advanced in his Elements,” and of combating the 
Opinions of Mr. Playfair. Mr. Deluc’s researches were princi- 
pally confined to the S. W. part of this kingdom, in the coun- 
ties of Hants, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset. His 
method, as we remarked on the former occasion *, is to give a 
very minute detail of every appearance that he observed, and of 
every circumstance that occurred during his journey ; and to 
apply them in all cases to the great object-which he had in 
view, so that nothing is left for the reader to add, either of 
fact or inference. This plan has some advantages; since it 
excites the idea of accuracy, and impresses the mind with the 
greatest confidence in the veracity and good faith of the writer: 
but at the same time it produces much repetition, and suffers 
the attention to flag, in consequence of the frequent recurrence 
of the same descriptions and the same explanations, The 
general result, however, is that the author seems to have clearly 
made out his case; to have shewn that Mr. Playfair’s hypo- 
thesis, although extremely plausible and ingenious, is not coun- 
tenanced by an appeal to existing phenomena; and that, though 
it may have strong analogies in its favor, yet a still stronger 
evidence of fact may be brought in opposition to it. These 
volumes derive also a peculiar interest and value from the cir- 
cumstance of their giving a minute account of those districts, 
which Mr. Playfair had cited as affording the most direct ex- 
amples in support of his opinions; and which parts are reviewed 
by Mr. Deluc with a particular reference to the deductions 
that had been préviously formed concerning them. 

The author’s first expedition was into Dorsetshire, Hamp- 
shire, and the Isle of Wight. Three great points he proposed 
to make the especial objects of his inquiry and examination, as 
forming fundamental parts of the Huttonian hypothesis; and 
they are stated in the form of queries : 


¢ Whether the land-waters have cut their passage to the sea? — 
Whether the waters of the sea have opened for themselves an entrance 
into the lands ?—— And whether the earthy particles, carried to the 





* See Rev. Vol. Ixvi. N.S. p. 48. 
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sea by rivers, quit the coasts, and diffuse themselves over the depths 
of the ocean ? — It will be seen, by the details into which my obser. 
vations will lead me, that these three questions embrace almost the 
whole of the history of the earth; and indeed all the discussions, 
which have hitherto taken place in geology, evidently shew the im. 
portance of not leaving these objects involved in any obscukity.’ 


In order to acquire a correct idea of the nature of the action 
which the sea has exercised on the land contiguous to it, and of 
the extent of these changes, it is highly important to become 
acquainted with the position of the strata in the neighbouring 
country ; and therefore, although the author’s attention was 
chiefly directed to the phenomena of the sea-coast, he took 
every opportunity of examining the mineralogy of the interior, 
The Isle of Portland, and the Chesil-bank which is attached to 
it, afforded him many interesting observations. ‘The Chesil- 
bank is a prodigious mass of sand and gravel, raised up in the 
form of a mound, lying parallel to the west side of the island; 
and separated from it by a narrow estuary, which is several 
miles in length. The materials of this immense bank have 
evidently been cast up by the waves of the sea; and the phe. 
nomenon affords a strong argument against the opinion of Mr. 
Playfair, that the sediment of rivers is deposited at the bottom 
of the ocean and tends to raise its level. ‘The foundation of 
such banks or bars near the coast, or at the mouths of rivers, 
is supposed to consist of a ridge of submarine rocks, formed at 
the time when the strata of the earth experienced that revolu- 
tion, or catastrophe, which reduced them into their present 
condition. This opinion is supported by tracing the connec 
tion between these banks or bars, and the ridges of rocks in 
the neighbouring districts; and by pointing out the progres- 
sive accumulation of gravel and sand, in situations in which a 
similar kind of support is afforded to the loose materials that 
are carried down rivers, and deposited by the waves near the 
coast. 

In the neighbourhood of Weymouth, Mr. Deluc notices a 
peculiar configuration of the land near the sea, which is pro- 
bably more or less common on all shores, but which seems to 
be remarkably prevalent on the south coast of ourisland. Itis 
called, in the provincial language of the country, a combe; 
which is described to be a valley that does not intersect the 
ridges of the hills, but terminates in the upper part of them by 
a narrow end, gradually becoming wider as it descends, until it 
opens with a considerable mouth either into some larger combe- 
or on the shore of the sea. Mr. Deluc insists much on the 
shape of these combes as affording a very decisive objection to 
the Huttonian hypothesis of the formation of vallies ; because, 
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go far from our having any evidence that they have been hol- 
lowed out by the action of rivers, most of them have no stream 
of water, or one by far too small to have produced any material 
effect on the land, even although we should allow that it 
had been flowing for a number of ages. These vallies are sup- 
posed by the author to originate in displacements of the strata 
of the earth, by fissures or by partial subsidences ; and he thinks 
that the action of running waters, and of the elements, has 
tended to diminish rather than to increase their cavities. The 
series of phenomena attending the situation and formation of 
this peculiar kind of valley is one of those which most free 
quently occurs in the course of these volumes, and seems to 
be among the points which the author has most strenuously 
laboured and most clearly established. 

Another of the questions at issue between Mr. Deluc and Mr. 
Playfair is the origin of the beds of gravel that are tigre | 
found on hills. The latter gentleman contends that they af- 
ford a proof of the gradual decomposition of the surface of the 
earth, which is continually though imperceptibly going for- 
wards; and he supposes that the gravel must have been trans- 
ported into its present situation by the action of running waters 
from some more elevated spot. Mr. Deluc, on the contrary, 
by observing the form of the adjoining districts, and the nature of 
their strata, deems it impossible that the gravel can ever have 
been deposited since the period at which the earth assumed its 
present form; and he consequently concludes that the deposi- 
tion must have taken place when the present continents were 
covered by the ocean. ‘This is an observation which frequently 
recurs in the course of these travels ; in the hills of Dorsetshire, 
of Devonshire, and in the Isle of Wight. ‘That beautiful island, 
which the author examined with considerable attention, af- 
forded, by the position of its strata, an illustration of the partial 
subsidence and consequent elevation of the solid parts of the 
earth’s surface, which form so essential a feature of his hy-~ 
pothesis; and it seems evident that, by a subsidence of the north- 
ern coast of the island, the cliffs on the opposite side have 
been raised, and the channel has been formed which separates 
it from the main land. 

The author’s second expedition was principally confined to 
Dorsetshire ; and some of the most interesting of his observa- 
tions were made in the district which is called the Isle of 
Purbeck. In this part of the coast, as in very nearly all other 
cases, he found the sea graduaily filling up the bays, by the 
sand and gravel which it was continually driving into them; 
and the rivers contracting their beds by the sediments which 
were deposited at their mouths. ‘The situation of the strata in 
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the Purbeck quarries furnished him with an additional proof of 
his position, that they must have assumed their present general 
form while lying at the bottom of the sea, before the birth of 
the present continents. One of the circumstances, which he 
supposes to be most decisive in his favour, is the occurrence of 
horizontal strata, lying on such as are nearly vertical. 


‘ The upper strata, as well as the lower, must have been formed 
in the sea; now, as in the Huttonian theory, the latter are supposed 
to have hevt broken in the very act of elevation which brought them 
above its level, this circumstance has of necessity led to the strange 
hypothesis already refuted under different forms; namely, that al 
sequently to the production of our continents by elevation, some of 
their parts, by subsidence, returned below the level of the sea, where 
new strata were formed upon them; after which they were again 
elevated.’ 


Mr. Deluc’s attention is next engaged by the geology of 
Devonshire and Cornwall; and into those counties he made 
two journies which may be considered as the most interesting 
of the series. ‘This remark depends, in some degree, on the 
circumstance mentioned above, that Mr. Playfair had pointed 
out these districts as affording him proofs of his own hypo- 
thesis; whereas Mr. Deluc, after a survey which appears to 
have been much more minute, conceives that all the pheno- 
mena tend to the opposite conclusion. In his first journey, he 
passed through Devonshire, and only entered on the borders 
of Cornwall: but, in a second expedition, he proceeded quite 
to the Land’s End. In illustration of the Huttonian hypothesis 
respecting the formation of the beds of rivers, Mr. Playfair 
particularly referred to the south coast of Devonshire and 
Cornwall; and, after having stated in general terms that the 

valleys through which rivers discharge themselves, in elevated 
err rocky countries, have been actually produced by the waters 
of these rivers gradually cutting throug® the rock which com- 
poses their bed, he observed : 


“* Tet us take, for an example, the coast of the British Channel, 
from Torbay to the Land’s End, which is faced by a continued 
rampart of high cliffs, formed of much indurated and primeval rock. 
If we consider the breaches in this rampart, at the mouths of the. 
Dart, of the Ply m and Tamer, of the river at Fowey, of the Fall, 
the Hel, &c. it will appear perfectly clear, that they have been pro- 
duced by their respective streams. Where there is no stream, there 
is no breach 1 in the rock, no softening in the bold and stern aspect 
which this shore every where presents to the ocean. If we look at 
the smaller streams, we find them working their way through the 
cliffs at the present moment ; and we see the steps by which the 
larger valleys of the Dart and the Tamer have been cut down to the 


level of the sea.’’ 
Mr. Play- 
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Mr. Playfair farther remarked, 


«“ That no convulsion that can have torn asunder the rocks, no 
breach that can have been made in them, antecedent to the running 
of the waters, will account for the circumstance of every river finding 
a corresponding opening, by which it makes its way to the sea ; and 
for that opening, being so nearly proportional to the magnitude of 
the river. ‘That rivers have run upon a level as high as the highest of 
the cliffs on the sea-shore ; and that therefore we must suppose, that 
the land then extended many miles farther into what is now occupied 


by the sea.”’ 
To this hypothesis, Mr. Deluc opposes the following : 


‘ That, from the origin of our continents, the streams formed b 
the land-waters have entered the same channels, and discharged them- 
selves into the sea by the same openings, through which we see them 
flow at present ;—that these channels, and the openings themselves, 
were the effects of convulsions of the strata, not only antecedent to 
the time when these waters began to floyv, but to the birth of the con- 
tinents : —that these waters, since they have begun to flow, have raised 
their channels, instead of deepening them: — and that the sea, far 
from having encroached on the lands, has, on the contrary, been 
almost every wliere removed to a distance from them.’ 


To prove this theory by reference to fact, and especially 
to those very facts which had been adduced by his adversar 
as countenancing the contrary opinion, is the object which the 
author had continually in view during his progress along the 
coasts of Devonshire and Cornwall. He attempts to substantiate 
his opinion by shewing, that the size of the valley is frequently out 
of all proportion to the size of the river which flows through it; 
that, in some instances, vallies are to be seen without any stream; 
that the opposite sides of vallies are composed of different ma- 
terials; that the position of the rocks in the neighbourhood is 
such as to evince that a fissure or subsidence has occurred in 
the strata to which the valley has owed its formation; that the 
rivers are obviously filling up the valleys through which they 
flow, by the deposition of their sediments ; that the bed of the 
rivers at their mouths is often much below the level of the sea; 
and that the nature of the cliffs, which skirt the coast, seem to 
indicate that the limit of the ocean in these parts was never ma- 
terially different from that which exists at present. On every 
one of these points, we think, the author has adduced some 
striking evidence ; and the general impression on our minds is, 
that no one can read his account of this country without feeling 
a conviction of the correctness of his views. 

In passing over the district of Dartmoer, Mr. Deluc recurs 
to the phenomena of the granite blocks which are profusely 
&cattered over the surface of the ground, where the subjacent 
stratQm 
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stratum is of a different kind, where no contiguous elevation oc. 
curs from whichthe blocks.can have been transported, and where 
they are dispersed in so partial a manner as to shew that they 
could not have been deposited by any cause operating generally 
over the whole surface. In our account of his first volume, 
we stated Mr. Deluc’s hypothesis on this subject ;—he ascribes 
the existence of these blocks, under their present circumstances, 
to the violence of the commotions which took place when ‘ the 
internal fluids, compressed by the subsidence of the separated 
masses, cast out these fragments detached by the collision of 
those masses in their regular motions.’ The subject is of cons 
siderable difficulty : but perhaps the conjecture of the author 
may be well founded; and we agree with him so far as to believe 
that these blocks were deposited nearly in their present position 
by some violent revolution, which took place before the earth 
received its present form. 

As our limits will not permit us to follow the author in his 
tour through Cornwall, we shall only add that he appears to 
have surveyed it with his accustomed accuracy, and that he 
details his account in such a way as to convey to the mind a 
conviction of his perfect fidelity as an historian of the phzno- 
mena of nature. We must also repeat our testimony to the 
candor which Mr. Deluc, in all instances, observes towards his 
opponents: although much interested in the establishment of his 
own opinion, he never attempts to effect his purpose by an 
improper arts ; he always states the contrary hypothesis with 
fairness ; and he never permits any expressions to escape him 
which ought to give irritation to his antagonist. Bos 





. _—_ 


Art. V. An Experimental Examination of the last Edition of the 
Pharmacopeia Londinensis ; with Remarks on Dr. Powel’s Trans. 
lation and Annotations. By Richard Phillips. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Boards. W. Phillips, Underwood, &c. 1811. 


I" is now generally admitted that the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, in their late edition of the Pharmacopoeia, completely 
failed in their object; and that, instead of producing a work 
which was creditable to themselves and valuable to the public, 
they brought forth an abortion which would have been disgrace- 
ful to the merest tyro in science, and which is, in many re- 
spects, inferior to the one that it was intended to supersede. If 
the conviction of this truth should not have flashed on the 
mind of every practitioner from a bare perusal of the Pharmaco- 
poeia, and if it had not received ten-fold force by an inspection 
of the notes of the grand agent of the College, Dr. Powel, it 
cannot 
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eannot fail to be impressed on the mind in the most forcible 
way by the tract of Mr. Phillips ; a tract which is at the same 
time one of the most severe and one of the most just pieces of 
criticism that we have ever perused. He has proved in the 
clearest manner that the performance in question, though issu- 
ing from the walls of a college assuming to itself all the medical 
learning of the age, and possessing the legal power of enforcing 
obedience to its commands, is filled with blunders and incon- 
sistencies;—blunders fraught with danger to the lives of the 
community, and inconsistencies that render those processes im- 
practicable which all the apothecaries in England are ordered to 
imitate. Such evils are, indeed, the necessary consequence of 
the illiberal system of exclusion on which the College is founded, 
and which is at present maintained in all its rigor. 

After some remarks on the manner in which this unfortunate 
official work was produced, the author proceeds to examine in 
regular order the various preparations which it contains; and 
while in pursuit of this object he displays his own great skill 
in chemistry and pharmacy, he shews that of the processes 
adopted by the wisdom of the College, some are impossible 
and others inadequate, some wasteful and others unchemical ; 
that in some instances a substance is procured different from 
the one which was intended, and that in others the process is 
dangerous to the operator. In addition to all these serious 
imputations, is one that is still more weighty ; the charge of a 
degree of inaccuracy that is unpardonable, and almost 
inconceivable. | 

Mr. Phillips begins by making some remarks on the new 
nomenclature of weights and measures which the College has 
formed : he conceives that the change was not requisite; and 
he shews that, either through ignorance or carelessness, the 
terms are employed in a manner that is inconsistent with the 
principles on which they were adopted, and in some cases in- 
volve inextricable confusion. A circumstance which must 
forcibly impress the mind of every person, who studies the new 
Pharmacopoeia, is the number of unnecessary changes that have 
been introduced into it ; changes for which it seems impossible 
to assign any cause, except that restless desire of novelty which 
is so characteristic of imbecillity. ‘This remark is well illus- 
trated in the preparation of the diluted nitric and sulphuric 
acids the strength of which is now considerably altered, and in 
a ratio different from each other: the one having been increased, 
while the other has been reduced, without any conceivable 


advantage either to the compounder or the practitioner. In. 


both cases, also, the observations of Dr. Powell are glaringly 
erroneous : 
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¢ In the Pharmacopeeia of 1787, the Acidum Nitricum dilutug 
was prepared by mixing equal weights of acid and water: in the 
present, nine measures of water are added to one measure of acid, 
and the comparative strength of these mixtures is stated by Dr. Powell 
to be as 16 to10. I shall examine this conclusion. 

¢ The bulk of equal weights of fluids being inversely as their spe. 
cific gravity, that of the nitric acid formerly ordered is 1.0, and that 
of the water 1.5; together 2.5 for the bulk of mixture containing 
one part of acid. But in the new mode 10 parts of the mixture con- 
tain also 1 part of acid; wherefore the strength of the old prepara. 
tion is to that of the new as 10 to 2.5; or as 40 to 10, instead of 
16 to 10. 

¢ From a cause which cannot be mistaken, no reason whatever hag 
been assigned for the change introduced in this preparation.’— 

¢ In the former Pharmacopeeia, one part of sulphuric acid was di- 
rected to be mixed with eight parts of water; both by weight: the 
College now order fl. oz. 14 of the acid to be mixed with fl. oz. 142 
of water, and we are rather whimsically informed, that this change 
has been effected because “this mixture will be more conveniently made, 
and its dose more easily apportioned than the former one.”? Now to 
find the proportion of the weights of the ingredients was before suf- 
ficiently easy ; to ascertain the volume of each required a little calcu- 
lation, which is now requisite if the relative weights of the ingredients 
be sought ; and the relative volumes of acid and water selected for 
the reasons above quoted are in the inconvenient proportion of 3 
to 29. 

oy shall proceed to examine the assertion, that this preparation 
bears to the former one the proportion of 139 to 100. The bulk of 
‘one part by weight of sulphuric acid being called 1.0, that of 8 parts 
of water is 14.8, making together 15.8, Le the bulk of the mixture 
containing one part of acid; 47.4 of the mixture then hold 3 parts 
of acid, the quantity contained in 32 parts of the new preparation; 
and the strength of the new is to chet of the old as 47.4 to 32, or as 
148 to 100.’ 


The /iquor ammonia of the late Pharmacoporia affords a 
striking example of the carelessness and ignorance of the new 
legislators. Mr. Phillips justly remarks ; ¢ When any prepa- 
ration has been long in use, and its dose consequently generally 
understood, it seems unadvisable even to improve the method 
of procuring it, if the alteration necessarily occasions any varla- 
tion in its strength; in the present instance, however, the pro- 


- ess has not only been changed for one which is worse, but the 


medicine has been most materially altered in power.’ ‘The 
author then enters into an elaborate criticism on the mode in 


_ «which the article is directed to be procured, which seems to be 


on several accounts objectionable. Its strength is increased 
five-fold, yet the same dose is still ordered as of the former; and 
it is added in the usual proportion to those preparations of.which 
the ammenia forms a constituent part. The consequence is.that 
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the nature of the volatile tinctures and other ammoniacal pres 
parations is materially altered; and that the doses of these 
substances which were formerly prescribed could now scarcely 
be swallowed, although the new preparations retain the same 
names with the old. : 

It is respecting the metallic substances, however, that the Col- 
lege has committed the grossest and most dangerous blunders, 
that Dr. Powell’s illustrations are the most intricate, and that Mr. 
Phillips displays to most advantage his critical acumen. This 
author’s remarks on the antimonial preparations are of peculiar 
value, as tending to counteract the errors of the College, and 
to give a considerable share of new information on this impor- 
tant class of compounds. ‘The different oxyds of antimony are 
considered by the College as similar in their nature, and this 
mistake is farther enforced by Dr. Powell ; yet what novice in 
science is not acquainted with their difference, and knows not 
that some of them are nearly inert in the stomach, while others 
are medicines of the most active nature? For the preparation 
of tartar-emetic, the College directs that peculiar oxyd to be 
employed which is called the powder of Algaroth; on which 
subject Mr. Phillips observes : 


¢ After all that has‘been said of thé extreme impropriety of em- 
ploying this oxide, I am disposed to think that the method of prepa- 
ration is, if possible, worse than the medicine itself. It has nota 
single property essential to a ort process; whilst every property 
which it does possess is more than sufficient to stamp it bad. It is 
peculiarly unfortunate, that of uniformity, the very property for 
which it is said to have been introduced, it is absolutely destitute ; 
and I will venture to assert without fear of contradiction, that if Dr. 
Powell have tried the process, some of the properties which he attri- 
butes to the product must have arisen from his procuring what it 
was not his intention to obtain, otherwise he would not have ventured 
to recommend ten grains of this oxide as a dose, nor would have as- 
serted, that when two parts of it are boiled in a solution of three 
parts of tartar, ‘* more oxyd than may be strictly necessary is 
directed.” ’ 


To complete the sum of transgressions, it appears that 
tartar-emetic cannot be procured by complying with the process 
which is directed by the College. 

In this manner, Mr. Phillips proceeds through the remainder 
of the Pharmacopceia; he wields the lash of criticism with a 
most severe hand: but a very attentive perusal of his work has 
convinced us that the instances are extremely few in which his 
remarks are not just and his objections not solid. Little as we 
were disposed to estimate highly the labours of the College; and 
still less those of Dr. Powell, we confess that we did not conceive 


it possible that such a mass of errors could have proceedéd even 
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from such sources. It is indeed absolutely necessary either 
that the Pharmacopoeia be again revised, (or rather entirely 
new-modelled,) or that the body of the profession should ree 
solve to employ the old edition. 

It may be proper to remark, that Mr. Phillips gives his entire 
assent to the objections that were urged by Dr. Bostock, in his 
pamphlet against the nomenclature of the new Pharmacopegia, 
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Art. VI. 4 Chart of Ten Numerals in Two Hundred Tongues 3 
with a Descriptive Essay: extracted from the 7rh and 8th Nume 
bers of the Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Journal. By the 
Rev. R. Patrick, Vicar of Sculcoats, Hull. 8vo. pp. 51. 
Shetwood and Co. 1812. 


[ suerace is instinctive in the human race. A mother and 
her child soon contrive names for the objects and actions 
to which they have occasion in common to attend ; and though 
the parent may attempt to dictate the first words, she is na- 
turally induced so to modify them as to render them most 
easily uttered by the infant. Hence, in all languages, the 
easiest syllables, mamma, amme, mama, have been applied to 
the ideas, breast, nurse, mother, which first require a place 
in human nomenclature. Children concert with one an- 
other an additional set of names and nicknames; of which, 
for the most part, onomatopecia is the basis. The feeder, or 
father *, of the family progressively introduces those words 
which must one day connect his young people with the ex- 
terior world; and thus, in a state of savage anarchy, each 
household grows up with a peculiar talk, having some words 
that are understood only at home, and some that are common 
to the village and to a larger neighbourhood. The more 
population thickens, and the oftener neighbours meet, the 
greater is the proportion of words which grow into a public 
stock, and the smaller is the proportion which remains as heirs 
looms in particular families. Social migrations, or military 
company, throw into oblivion the domestic and bring into 
circulation the general words; and thus tribes, and at length 
nations, become possessed of a common dialect. A language, 
like a lake, is formed by the confluence of many petty streams; 
and then it runs. over in one great stream, to mingle with the 
other spreading idioms of the earth. . 

It is not so certain that numeration, as that language, is 
instinctive among mankind. Nations may learn of themselves 
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to speak, and of one another to reckon. Their dialects they 
may form, and their arithmetic they may communicate. In 
this case, lists of numerals would be a proper basis for traci 
the progress of civilization, of commerce, and of the arts of life : 
but not a proper basis for discovering the affinities of nations, 
and arranging together the tribes of similar descent; and, 
accordingly, lists of numerals closely resemble one another in 
languages which are fundamentally dissimilar. 

In the Remains of Japhet, a work which greatly resembles 
the volume before us, both for profusion of erudition and for 
indistinctness of system, a list of the European numerals is 
given at p. 317.) and compared with those of the antients. We 
will transcribe a part of it. 


Sanscrit. Greek. Latin. French. Irish. Welsh, 


1. Ek Heis Unus Un Aon Un 

z. Dwa Duo Duo Deux Do Duy 
3. Traya Treis Tres Trois Tri Tri 

4. Khatur Tessares Quatuor Quatre Keathair Pedwar 
5. Pancha Pente | Quinque Cinq Kuig Pymp 
6. Shat Hex Sex - Six She Chuech 
4. Sapta H>pta Septem Sept Sheaghd Saith 
8. Ashta Okto Octo Huit Ocht Uith 
g. Nova’ Ennea Novem Neuf Nyi Naw 
10. Dasa Deka Decem Dix Deic Deg 


All these nations have evidently gone to the same cyphering. 
school. The French, Irish, and Welsh, learned their numbers 
of the Romans: the Romans, of the Greeks ; and the Greeks 
learned theirs at Nineveh, which was probabiy the metropolis 
of the Sanscrit tongue. The languages themselves, however, 
are not so similar as their numerals, and consist in unequal 
proportions of the primeval Asiatic idioms. The Greek and 
Sanscrit have a common basis, which does not comprehend the 
Celtic. The Latin and French, on the contrary, include a 
Celtic basis ; and the Irish and Welsh have a Cimbric basis, 
not contained in the other four languages. For any purposes, 
therefore, of national classification, a list of numerals is 
treacherous and insu ficient. ‘The present author should have 
compiled a hundred of the more usual and current words 5 
a little vocabulary of the most necessary terms, and especially 
of such as do not describe foreign wares, religious ideas, or 
other objects of importation. 

The Gothic nations appear to have invented their own num- 
bers; since their numeric terms are all significative. An, or 
one, describes the virile limb. Duagan, or two, the eyes. 
Tre, or three, a tree; the fork of the branches and the stem 
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suggesting a tripartite idea; Fier is contracted from fingers, 
and therefore signifies four; Fem, or five, is the hand; Tien, 
or ten, means the toes: but the words six, seven, eight, and 
nine, have been borrowed from the Romans, instead of the 
round-about expressions previously adopted, such as twice-three, 
or twice-four. Of all the primary numbers, seven appears to 
have been the most difficult to invent; and hence it is almost 
everywhere a borrowed word, and is common to the Hebrew 
dialect. as well as-to those already specified. In the Koriack, 
an Asiatic, and in the Jalloffe, an African, and in the Mexican, 
an American language, five-and-one, five-and-two, five-and-- 
three, five-and-four, stand for the second half of the digits, 
Our arithmetical figures, as Villoison has proved from antient 
manuscripts, are corruptions of the letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet, and were brought into use by the mathematicians of Alex. 
andria, about the time of the Antonines : but to reckon by tens 
is almost an organic idea, resulting from our five-fingered 
hands. 

In order to ascertain whether a given tribe invented, or bor- 
rowed, its arithmetical table, it is necessary to compile a cata- 
logue of those words which have commonly been made tlhe 
basis of numerical metaphor. ‘Thus, if in the Madagascar 
numbers the, word /eemo represents five, it must be next in- 
quired whether this same word signifies hand or foot in Made- 
gassian. Tangue is their word for hands ; and faméco for feet. 
Hence it may be suspected that the Madegassians did not in- 
vent their own numbers. On examining farther, it appears 
that all-the Malay nations count with words closely resembling 
the Madegassian numbers ; and it may therefore be inferred 
that the Madegassians, among whom these numbers are not. 
autochthonous, have learned to reckon of the Malays. The. 
Malay numbers prove a commercial intercourse with the 
Malays: but they are used by many nations of wholly distinct 
origin and descent. ‘ 

We recommend it to the present industricus author, in order 
to render his work permanently useful, to accompany his lists 
of numerals with the words of most frequent occurrence; andy, 
as at page 38. to 4o., carefully to state from what book each list, 
is derived. Other writers on language can then turn to the 
authority, and might be able to draw inferences from the entire 
vocabulary preserved by a given traveller, which could not satis- 
factorily be deduced from specimens merely numerical. The. 
Persians, like the Greeks and Latins, have their numbers from 
the nation which spoke Sanscrit : but they derive not from that: 
nation the main basis of their dialect. The path of commerce 
is to be sought in the numerals of countries, but the path of 
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eonquest in their political dictionary : while, in order to trace 
the descent and affinity of nation’, we must examine their 
domestic vocabulary, and compare such words as father, mo- 
ther, son, daughter, brother, sister, hands, ears, eyes, feet, 
and lips. 

In analyzing the tenth chapter of Genesis, the Reverend 
author justly observes (p. xii.) that it contains a geographical 
sketch of primzeval Asit; the metaphor of filiation being there 
employed to designate provincial subdivisions. So Ferishta 
begins his oriental history by saying that Dekkan was a:son of 
Hind, who was a son of Shem; meaning that Dekkan is a 
subdivision of Hindostan, which is a subdivision of Asia. 
Noah, therefore, is the name of the entire habitual continent 
known to the writer, or of what we now call the old world. 
The idea of personifying the dry land, and of describing it as 
having alone escaped an universal deluge, with its animals under 
its custody, in a cage woven of branches of trees, is a striking 
poetic allegory, worthy from its antiquity and simplicity to be 
included in the sacred volume, and so to be handed down as an 
everlasting possession to mankind. Still, we are not convinced 
that Mr. Patrick has entirely defined aright the early subdivi- 
sions. Japhet may nearly answer to Europe: but the Europe, 
or the West, of the Ninevites and Babylonians, among whom 
this document. originated, included Asia-minor besides the 
modern quarter of the world. Ham comprizes: their south, 
Syria, Arabia, and Egypt; Shem, the more eastern countries. 
Cush cannot mean /Aithiopia, as the translators of Genesis 
(ii. 13.) would have us believe ; it was washed by the Gihon, 
which is the Chaboras, and is to be sought in the high lands of 
Mesopotamia: so that Cush probably included Eden. Schloet- 
zer, writing at Moscow, during the existence and civilization 
of that ill-fated metropolis, thinks that we may-discover in 
Meshech the Muscovites (Nordische Geschichte, p. 281.) 3 and 
this theory Mr. Patrick adopts: it has also the sanction of 
Bochart, and of Michaelis, (Spicilegium, p. 51.) 3 yet the Mas- 
sagetai of Herodotus, who about the time of Cyrus made great 
inroads into Assyria, ought to occur in the list. Perhaps 
Magog can be tortured into a name for the Massagetai, or Scy- 
thians ; which indeed is Schloetzer’s opinion. ‘Tarshish is ill 
rendered by the present author, Tartessus. The Tarshish of 
Scripture is no where the Spanish sea-port below Seville, but 
the Tarsus in Cilicia, where Saint Paul was born; which, 
though now deserted by the sea, was in Jonah’s time-a sea- 
port. | } 

Of the Biscayan or Basque language, a vocabulary of the ten 
primary numerals is given at p.3. This singular dialect 
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deserves a more attentive study than antiquarian research 
“(see Mariana, 1. i. c. 5.) or than travelled philosophy has yet 
n able to bestow. It is wholly a mother-tongue, not coms 
unded of the other primeval languages of Europe; such ag 
the Latin, the Celtic, the Cimbric, or the Gothic. In Basque, 
elev signifies herd, and andia means great ; so that the name of 
the elephant, or great cattle, is native among the Basques, 
ee are consequently an African colony, pressed into the 
north of Spain by Roman settlers on the eastern coast. Yet 
they are not ‘remnants of a Carthaginian colony ; for neither 
their numerals, nor any parts of their language, resemble the 
Hebrew, or Punic, remains. From the Grammaire Basque de 
Harriet, printed at Bayonne in 1741, we will copy a few facts 
“respecting this tongue, which may amuse the speculator. The 
pronouns are Ni for 1, He for thou, Bera for he, Gu for we, Cu 
‘for ye, Beruc for they. Plurals of nouns are regularly made in 
ac, whence the language of Aquitaine was called in France 
langue doc, and hence the name of the antient province of Lan- 
guedoc. Degrees of comparison are thus formed ; Saint, holy, 
Saintuago, holier, Saintuena, holiest: but, as in all other dialects 
-of the world, the adjective good, Ox, is irregular, and has Hobea, 
better, for its comparative. This is expressed by Hare, mine by 
Enea, his by Beria. The tenses of verbs are formed by means 
of auxiliaries, not of coalescing terminations. Guizona, which 
designates man, signifies also a fine form. Jauna is master; 
Jauncoa is God ; Suais fire. Andreas mistress, as if from avng. 
Goicoa is high, Pizcois few, Dia is much, Nasta is mixt, &c. 
Ni naiz means J am, Ni dut is I have, &c. The verb agrees 
with its regimen in number; of which prospective attention 
we have also traces in the modern Italian. Ama, or mother, is 
an unborrowed word, but formed, like all the earlier ideas, with 
the easier consonants. 

In his preface, this learned author adopts a theory hazarded 
in the Monthly Review for July 1811, that language is cone 
fluent, not diffluent ; that rude countries and early ages had as 
many languages as separate families, each inventing its owns 
and that, with every progress of intercourse and co-operation, 
the number of these tongues grows fewer and fewer, until at 
Jast all will be absorbed and confused (if we may use this term 
for melted together) in one universal language common to the 
whole earth. . Yet in the Essay, or Section, (p.17. to 20.) and 
again in the Section p. 21. to 37, the old theory is implicitly 
followed that language was originally one, and is continually 
diverging and subdividing into many; or that it is diffluent, 
not confluent, We are aware that this is supposed to be the 
doctrine of the author of the eleventh chapter of Genesis. —A 
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tempest bursts on the tower of Babel. The fellow-labourers 
consider this phenomenon as the descent of an angry god, not 
as the natural consequence of the lonely height of the building. 
They disperse, and soon cease to be able to understand one 
another. — The genera! law, that co-operation and intercourse 
had rendered common to all the Babylonians a given language, 
is here attested as also the general law, that segregation and 
independence particularize the dialects of families and pro- 
vinces. The only part of the account, in which the writer 
appears to have trusted inference rather than testimony, is in 
the proposition that, before the association of the inhabitants of 
Shinar to build Babylon, their whole land (Gen. xi. v. 1.) was 
of one language arid one speech. He supposes the state, first 
occasioned by their intercourse, to have been the immemorially 
permanent one ; because his records did not extend back beyond 
the date of that association ; — it is only against this supposi- 
tion that our theory in some degree militates. In the prior 
document, (Gen. x. v. 31.) complete evidence occurs of the 
previous variety of human languages ; so that it is inconsistent 
with that part of Scripture, to maintain the hypothesis of any 
original single primeval tongue having ever overspread Asia, 
At p. 36. Mr. Patrick transcribes, from the Thesaurus of 
Hickes, a table which deserved to have been used as a model 
for the compilation of these comparative vocabularies. First 
occur the denominations of those objects which are te | 


‘named by onomatopoeia. Every original language imitates dif- 


ferently. ‘The wolf of the Goths is not derived from the ululare 
of the Latins; because the name of the animal must have exe 
isted before the description of his cry; yet in both words the 
attempt to imitate a howl by an articulate sound is apparent and 
audible. Secondly, occur the domestic relations. Thirdly, 
the parts of the body. Fourthly, the surrounding mute scenery 
of nature, such as sun, moon, fire, water, earth, and snow. In 
these words, to the formation of which the ear gives no deters 
minate help, the arbitrary variety of structure is wonderful. —~ 
Due care has not always been taken in this volume to print 
correctly the words quoted. For instance, at p. 37.5 ¢imga is 
stated to be German for tongue, whereas the German word is 
zunge.— Qn the whole, this work displays more erudition than 
philosophy, and more reading than judgment : but it comprizes 
in a small compass an important mass of fact. We anticipate 
its eventual republication, with tables more comprehensive, an 
arrangement more perspicuous, and a purpose more definite, 
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ART. VII. 4 Description of the Collection of Ancient Marbles in 
the British Museum; with Engravings. PartI. gto. 18 Plates, 
11. 5s. Boards. (Large Paper, il.15s.) Nicol and Son. 1812, 


I Vol. Ixvii. of our New Series, page 31., we noticed Mr. 
Combe’s description of the antient Terra-Cottas in the 
British Museum 3 and we apprized our readers that it was the 
commencement of a series intended to exhibit the whole con- 
tents of that superb gallery of antiquities. The volume before 
us is the next publication in succession, being the first part of 
the description of the antient marbles, and displaying the con- 
tents of the first rotunda, or second room in the order of 
‘passing through the gallery. We observed of the pre. 
ceding work, that it did not appear with all that costly splen- 
dour which often distinguished national productions, the mas 
nagers being obviously intent on making it more extensively 
useful by the smallness of the price: but, in examining the 
present volume, we have the gratification of seeing an evident 
improvement in the engravings, which testify the advantage of 
practice in this school of the arts; and this is a benefit which, 
under the sollicitous care of those who have the charge of the 
undertaking, will doubtless be progressively and widely dif- 
fused throughout the country. 

A remark occurs in the Introduction, with which all ad- 
mirers of art and of antiquities must cheerfully accord; viz. 
‘ that the dimensions of the marbles are carefully given; that 
‘the names of the places, in which the different articles were 
discovered, are stated in every instance where they could be 
ascertained; and that in the engravings, as well as in the 
written descriptions, particular attention has been paid to dis- 
tinguish and point out those parts which are not antique. ° It is 
to be regretted, that this practice has not been more generally 
adopted, particularly in the earlier publications on ancient 
sculpture, as it is in consequence of this omission that the an- 
tiquary, relying too much on the accuracy of an engraving, has 
been frequently led into error.’ 

Plate 7. is a beautiful engraving of an elegant Bacchanalian 
vase, accompanied by the following description : 


¢ A vase of an elegant oval form, with two upright massive handles; 
it is ornamented all round with Bacchanalian figures, which are exe- 
cuted in a style of incomparable excellence. The subject represents 
the celebration of the orgies of Bacchus by a number of persons who 
imitate the dresses and characters of a Faun, a Satyr, and male and 
female Bacchantes. The Faun has a thyrsus in his right hand, and 
is covered with the skin of a panther ; the Satyr is bearing an am- 
phor of wine ; the female Bacchantes are dressed in thin transparent 


drapery which floats in the air; one of them, with her hair dishe- 
; velled, 
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velled, and her head bent forward, is in the act of brandishing a 
knife, while another is holding the hind limbs of a kid. The male 
Bacchantes are represented of different ages; one, in the flower of 
youth, and of a beautiful form, is leaning on the shoulders of a 

oung female ; he has a torch in his right hand, and a light cloak 
a over hisarm. Near the Satyr are two other male Bacchantes, 
one of whom, of an aged appearance, and with a pedum in his hand, 
seems to be in a state of intoxication, and is supported by his more 
youthful companion. The strong muscular figure, near the centre, 
with a panther at his feet, and with his right arm uplifted, is in the 
act of stimulating the votaries of Bacchus to a continuation of the 
rites, in which endeavour he is seconded by the Satyr, who holds u 
his right hand in the same action of exhortation. Nearly the whale 
of these figures, agreeably to the rites of the Bacchanalian games, are 
in the act of dancing. 

¢ The Dionysia, or orgies of Bacchus, were instituted in comme. 
moration of his conquest of India, and were celebrated in different, 
parts of Greece, but were observed with greater splendour at Athens, 
perhaps, than at any other place. At these festivals it was custo. 
mary for the people to imitate the followers of Bacchus, and to run 
about the mountains, feigning phrenzy, and repeatedly shouting the 
name of Bacchus. 

‘ At the lower part of the body of the vase are eight female 
figures, holding a patera in each hand ; they have wings, and termi- 
nate in the form of Tritons. An architectural fragment, which re. 
presents a figure precisely similar to these, and which has probably 
belonged to a temple dedicated to Bacchus, is in the collection of 
Lord Elgin, and similar representations of male Fauns have occurred 
in the Terra-cottas. In the ancient sculptures we sometimes see the 
Bacchic and marine characters united: an instance of this kind occurs 
in a terminal head, formerly in the Vatican, in which the attributes 
of Bacchus are blended with those of a Triton. This beautiful vase 
was found by Mr. Gavin Hamilton in a spot called Monte Cagnolo, 
in the villa of Antoninus Pius at Lanuvium. When discovered, it 
was lying in several detached pieces, which have been carefully 
joined together. The female Bacchanite on the left, and the Faun 
which is next to her are modern, with the exception of the feet of 
the former, and of the lower legs and left arm of the latter. The 
face of the figure which holds the torch is modern, and the left arm 
of the Satyr as well as a large portion of the head and a part of the 
amphora have been restored. ‘The rest of the vase, with the excep: 
tion of the pedestal, is ancient, and in excellent preservation. It 
measures in height 3 feet j inch.’ 


In plate 8. the artists have been very successful in represent- 
ing the fine Venus of the late Mr. Townley’s collection ; of 
which it is observed that 


‘ The drapery, though bold, is light and finished, and is supported 
by being thrown over the right arm. ‘The attitude of the statue is 
easy and graceful, and the inclination of the head perfectly corres- 
ponds wich the character and expressison of the whole figure. The 
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sculpture is of the highest order, and the original polish of the marble 
is admirably preserved, but the left arm, the right hand, and the ti 
of the nose have been restored : upon the whole, this figure may 

as one of the finest female statues which have been yet discovered, 

¢ It consists of two pieces of marble, imperceptibly joined at the 
lower part of the body, within the drapery. The marble of which 
the body 1s composed is of a lighter colour, than that of which the 
drapery is formed, and the beautiful effect produced by this contrast 
proves that it was not an accidental circumstance, but was the result 
of previous knowledge and skill in the artist. It was in consequence 
of the two parts being detached, that they were allowed to be ex. 
ported from Italy, as fragments of two different statues. 

« This exquisite piece of sculpture was found in the ruins of the 
maritime baths of the Emperor Claudius, at Ostia, by Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton, in the year 1776. <A figure of Venus very nearly re. 
sembling the present, but with the position of the arms reversed, 
occurs on a medallion, in bronze, of Lucilla, where the goddess is 
represented standing at the ys of the sea, or at the head of a bath, 
surrounded by Cupids, one of which is leaping into the water; and 
it is not improbable that the present statue might have been placed, 
as an appropriate ornament, in the baths which were constructed on 
the spot where the statue was discovered. 

© It is 6 feet 114 inches high, including the plinth; the latter 
measures 4% inches.’ 


The colossal head of Hercules, plate 11., is thus described: 


¢ This colossal head of Hercules is of the finest Greek sculpture. 
The statue to which this head belonged evidently represented Hercules 
in a state of repose, and was probably a copy of the famous statue 
of Glycon, found in the baths of Caracalla, and now in the court of 
the Farnese Palace; it was after this model that the bust was re- 
stored at Rome. ‘The head, however, differs in several points 
from that of the Farnese Hercules: the face is broader, the muscles 
ef the cheeks and forehead have more convexity, and the hair of the 
head and beard is more in distinct masses ; the whole head indeed is 
executed in a bolder style of art, and is, if possible, characterized 
by a higher degree of grandeur and sublimity. The ears of Her- 
cules are generally represented of a remarkable form, having a swoln 
and lacerated appearance. This peculiarity is very striking in the 
instance before us. ‘The motive which induced the ancient sculptors 
to represent Hercules with this particular mark, was in order to de- 
note the injuries he received in the numerous combats in which he had 
been engaged. ‘This superb head was dug up at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, where it had been buried by the lava of that volcano; it 
was presented to the Museum by the late Sir William Hamilton. 

‘ The nose, the right ear, and a splinter on the right cheek, are 
the only restorations it has received. It measures, including the 
bust, 2 feet 53 inches in height.’ 


The elegant console, plate. 15§., is said to be *a part of one 
of the supports of an ancient table; it consists of a double 
volute, cf a very elegant form. The circumvolutions of the 
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upper and lower parts turn in contrary directions. The lower 
volute serves as a basis or pedestal to a figure of Victory, 
which fills up the intervening space in a light and beautiful 
manner. ‘The marble has been so elaborately hollowed out 
behind this figure, that with the exception of the feet and 
wings it is perfectly detached.’ Mr. Combe will probably 
alter his opinion of the antient destination of this ornament on 
looking into Desgodetz’s Antiquities of Rome, where he will 
find a very similar subject in the plates of the arch of Trajan. 





—_ 


Art. VIII. Select Passages of the Writings of St. Chrysostom, St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Basil. ‘Translated from the Greek 
by Ha h Stuart Boyd. The Second Edition, corrected and 


enlarged. Royal 8vo. pp. 279. 128. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 


Amer the middle of the last century, in consequence of Dr. 
Middleton’s Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers, &c., the 
merit of the Fathers underwent an ample discussion; and their 
credit was so much depreciated, that their writings were sold in 
the shops at little more than the price of waste paper. ‘Their 
childish credulity, their ridiculous narratives, their senseless 
cant, and their hyperbolical and declamatory style, induced the 
celebrated Archdeacon Law to say of them, ‘that they spoke 
as children, understood as children, and taught as children.” 
To these antient preachers, however, Mr. Boyd is so ex- 
tremely partial, that he seems inclined to add the Holy Fathers 
to the College of the Apostles: but we are disposed to think 
that the specimens which he has here produced will not recover 
for them one atom of their faded reputation, nor recommend 
them as persons of sound judgment, strong reasoning, and 
vigorous persuasion. Though Mr. B. introduces them with 
the warmest encomium on ‘the purity of their diction, the 
splendor of their rhetoric, the warmth of their imagination, the 
richness of their imagery, and above all, their vatleeind know- 
lege of the human heart,’ the judicious reader will not relish 
their style of eloquence ; which would be pronounced by an 
English audience to be exuberant, vapid, and sometimes im- 
becile. After an expression of astonishment that these Fathers 
‘have not been presented to the English reader in an English 
dress,’ Mr. Boyd, in the very next page, speaks, of ¢ the glowing 
metaphors of Nazianzen,’ yet honestly confesses that ‘he 
knows not of any oration of his which would be read with 
unmixed pleasure to the end, and therefore that he has not 
translated any one entire.?— That Mr. B. has over-rated the 
works of the saints specified in the title wiil surely appear from 
the 
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the following short extracts. St. Chrysostom, treating on the 
efficacy of prayer, uses this extravagant language : 


‘The potency of prayer hath subdued the strength of fire; it 
hath bridled the rage of lions ; hushed anarchy to rest ; extinguished 
wars; appeased the elements ; expelled demons; burst the chains of 
death ; expanded the gates of heaven ; assuaged diseases ; repelled 
frauds; rescued cities from destruction ; it hath stayed the sun in his 
course, and arrested the progress of the thunderbolt: in a word, it 
hath destroyed whatever is an enemy to man.’ 


What will be said of his comparison of the poor to olive. 
trees ? 


‘ Let us proceed to the service of the poor. This place may be 
called the Mount of Olives. The poor are olive trees planted in the 
temple of the Lord, distilling that precious oil which beds the lamp 
‘of our salvation, that oil which the five: virgins had.’ 


Relative to the mystery of the Holy Sacrament, as it is 
termed, expressions are used which wiil not pass current with 
consistent Protestants; and in one place St. Chrysostom’s 
weakness and credulity (if it was mere credulity) will excite a 
smile : 

‘ In that hour (that is, when the elements are consecrated,) the 
angels surround the priest ; each marshalled host attunes the note of 
"area ages and all the sanctuary, and all the altar, is thronged with 

eaven’s radiant tenantry, in reverence of him who lies there! This 
might easily have been accredited from the nature of the rites which 
are then performed. But I have heard a man relating that an aged 
person, an admirable saint, and one who was in the habit of beholding 
visions, informed him, he was once blessed with such a sight. He 
assured him, that when the sacrifice was offered, he beheld instanta- 
neously a multitude of white-robed angels encompassing the altar, 
and bowing down their heads, as soldiers do homage to their prince. 
And I, at least, believe it.’ 


As a specimen of St. Gregory’s pulpit-eloquence, we take a 
passage or two from his farewell sermon, on his resignation of 
the see of Constantinople, A. D. 381. : 


¢ Farewell, O apostles * ! a noble colony, my preceptors in my toil ; 
although I have less frequently celebrated your rites, bearing in m 
fe Satan of your Paul, perhaps for my advantage, through whic 

I am removed from you. Farewell, my episcopal chair, thou dange- 


- yous yet envied throne ! ye patriarchs, and prelates, alike respected for 


sanctity and age! and all who minister at the table of the Lord, 
drawing near to God, who is near to them! Farewell, ye choirs of 
Nazarenes, ye chanters of the psalmodies, ye nightly stations, ye 





¢ * He alludes to the relics of St. Andrew, Timothy, and Luke, 
which were translated to Constantinople by the Emperor Con- 
stantius,’ ae 
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pious virgins, ye sanctimonious matrons, ye tribes of widows and of 
orphans, ye eyes of the poor for ever fixed on God and us! Fare- 
well, ye hospitable mansions, lovers of Christ, sweet soothers of mine | 
infirmities! Farewell, ye frequenters of my sermons, ye crowds and 
concourses, ye expeditious notaries, ye rails so often pressed by those 
who hungered for my discourse ! Farewell, ye kings and palaces, 
ye courtiers and slaves! if faithful to your prince, I question: 
to God, most frequently, unfaithful. Clap your hands: cry aloud: 
exalt your oratour: my loquacious and evil tongue is silenced ; but 
it will not be silent always, though at present I forbear. Farewell, 
O magnificent city, and lover of Christ !? — 

¢ Farewell, O Trinity, my theme of meditation, and my wreath of 
glory! May’st thou be cherished by, and cherish, these my 
people !” 

At p.21to., after having minutely described the ingenious 
labours of the bees in the construction of their waxen cells, and 
in filling them with honey, this saint exclaims, ‘O that we 
could resemble them! who may be styled the apiary of Christ.’ 
Should some methodistic preacher stumble on this bright 
thought, in his next sermon, he will perhaps address the elect 
as Christ's bee-hive. 

Towards the end of his work, the motive of the translator 
seems to develope itself. Mr. B. aims at introducing the 
evidence of the Fathers as decisive on certain knotty points of 
controversy ; and, in order to lend a helping hand to a very 
lame argument, he adopts Father Peter’s mode of proceeding, 
by stigmatizing all those who are adverse to his opinions as 
‘unholy and abandoned writers :’ (see p. 278.) while, under a 
semblance of Protestantism, passages are quoted by Mr. B. from 


‘the writings of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, which are more in 


unison with the Popish doctrine of transubstantiation than 
with any tenet held by the Reformers : 


‘ Once, in Cana of Galilee, he changed water into wine *, by his 
native power ; and is he not deserving of belief, when he changes 
wine into blood *? When invited to the celebration of human nup- 
tials, he achieved that deed of surpassing strangeness ; and shall we 
tot much more readily acknowledge, that he gives us the fruition of 
his body and his blood? Wherefore, with all certainty and con- 
viction, let us receive these as the body and the blood of Christ ; 
for in the form of bread his body is given thee, and in the form of 
wine his blood is given thee, that thou, having participated the bod 
and the blood of Christ, mayst become of the same substance. wit 
them.’ — 





¢* The verb prrelarrrw is used in both these places. We here find 
Cyril, in unison with Chrysostom, (and indeed with all the Fathers, ) 
asserting that the consecrated elements are miraculously changed. 
The fact is plain: no man of common honesty would deny it.” 4 
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¢ The bread and wine of the eucharist, before the holy invoeas 
tion of the adorable Trinity are mere bread and wine, but when the 
invocation has been made, the bread becomes the body of Christ, and 
the wine the blood of Christ.’ 


From these extracts, some idea may be formed of the style 


- and merit of the Fathers in question as preachers. Their works 


are certainly getting up, as it is termed, in the market; and in 
some points of view, they are useful as books of reference: but, 
if the English reader judges of them from the select passages 
here given, he will not call for any wholesale translation of them; 
nor will the scholar, who might desire them for mere occasional 
consultation, be disposed to pay that price for their works, at 
‘which they are marked in some recent catalogues. 

The present translation, as far as we have examined it, is 
fairly and even elegantly executed: but occasionally Mr. Boyd 
takes the liberty of introducing words which are not in the ori- 
ginal, for the purpose of rounding: the sentence. Thus, in the 
well known and affecting speech of Chrysostom’s mother, in the 
first book of the treatise on the priesthood, we have this sen- 
tence, ‘ exhausted nature whispers that I shall not trespass on you 
long :’ but the words exhausted nature whispers have no corre- 
sponding terms in the Greek, where the mother merely says 
that she shall not live long : iawe meta pingdy amersiooucs XeCvOr. 
Similar insertions may be noticed in other places. The words 
‘a stain on the page of nature (p. 69.) are interpolations by 


the translator. 
Mo. 
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Art. IX. Answer to the Charge delivered by the Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln to the Clergy of that Diocese, at the Triennial Visitation in 
the Year 1812. By the Rev. John Chetwode Eustace. Second 
Edition. 4to. pp.51. Mawman. 1813. 


Btreee™ Catholics and Protestants, a new controversy is 

instituted. ‘The debate refers not now to matters purely 
spiritual and ecclesiastical, but to the supposed bearings of their 
Tespective systems on certain points purely political. As far 
as religious belief is concerned, they seem to employ so differ. 
ent a process, that they are never likely to come to any accome 
modation : but, if both systems contain in them nothing hostile 
to civil governments, both may be fostered by the state with 
equal safety and advantage, and no reason can exist in the pro- 
tection of the one for the exclusion of the other. Protestants, 
however, will demur to this representation: since they have 
been in the habit of contemplating Catholicism not only as er- 
roneous in point of doctrine, but as big with mischief to the 
9 British 
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British constitution, and hence their prejudices against it have 
been strong and their language violent. Catholics being now 
required, in self defence, to speak for themselves, the subject 
is beginning to assume a different aspect. It appears that their 
clergy are more enlightened than we were led tq imagine, that 
they are not behind us in an abhorrence of despotism, that 
their notions of religious liberty are often more correct than 
those of some of our own Protestant divines, and that they 
disclaim those dangerous tenets which the violence of party 
has attributed to them. 

Mr. Eustace, the author of the present Answer, is a Catholic 
clergyman of considerable mformation and acuteness; and 
though we cannot think that he is justified in charging the 
Bishop of Lincoln with ‘ displaying a virulent spirit,’ * with 
being malevolent,’ and with having a design ‘ to defame the 
Catholics,’ we are persuaded that many of his remarks, on the 
points fairly at issue between him and the learned prelate, are 
well founded, and will be so considered by the judicious part 
of mankind. ‘We could not suppress a smile at the angry tone 
which he assumes on the Bishop’s introduction of the term 
Papists, to denote the members of that Church whose chief 
pontiff is the Pope. If he had been acquainted with the writ- 
ings of the Protestants, and had perused the multitude of ser 
mons in the English language against Popery, he would have 
known that it is a term familiarized to our divines by general 
use: but, when they become more intimate with their Catholic 
brethren, this offensive word will in some measure perhaps 
grow obsolete, and that which is more acceptable be adopted. 

Mr. E. then proceeds to an examination of the positions and 
arguments which the Charge contains; premising that ¢ truth 
and error are so interwoven as to render the task of separation 
extremely dificult.’ In the first place, he combats or rather 
flatly contradicts an assertion made by the Bishop, and. on 
which his general reasoning turns, that ‘ the Catholics now 
demand, not foleration, but political power ;? and regarding this 
position as containing something equivocal, he offers a state- 
ment, in reply, which exhibits a clear view of the object of 
Catholics in their several appeals to the Legislature. ¢ The 
Catholics disclaim every wish and intention of acquiring power 
or influence of any kind; they ask for no distinction; as a 
bedy they are only ambitious of being confounded with the rest 
of his Majesty’s subjects without any mark of privilege, or of 
penalty.’ After having attempted to counteract a representation 
which he considers as ¢ unfair and invidious,’ Mr. E. proceeds 
in a manner similar to that which we formerly adopted, to 


‘motice Dr. T.’s defective definition of TZoleration; very 
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pertinently observing that, ‘as long as the profession of 

articular opinion is punished by any loss, forfeiture, or disa- 
bility, they who hold that opinion cannot surely be said to be 
in possession of -perfect toleration.’ ‘The word toleration, 
(which expresses only sufferance,) we are pleased to find, is 
growing as much out of fashion as the term Papist. Un- 
bounded liberty ‘4 conscience and of worship, the privilege now 
required, goes beyond what is generally called toleration ; and, 
as Mr. E. remarks, ¢ there should be no question of toleration 
in the present circumstance.’ It is contended that, considering 
the three large independent churches of which the population of 
the empire is composed, and the various sects of Dissidents, 
© liberty of worship’ (he does not say, /iberty of consciencey) is 
necessary to public tranquillity ; and while he agrees with 
the Bishop in lamenting the growth of sects as an evil, 
(¢ an evil arising from the bold and independent spirit of the 
nation,’) he advises no penalties and coercive measures for its 
cure. 

WhentMr. Eustace comes to the Bishop’s next grand position, 
that ¢ the Roman Catholic Faith is not only a system of religion, 
but a system of politics, he affects to treat it as ‘a perfect no- 
velty,’ the object and meaning of which he is unable to guess : 
but, though he has succeeded very well in representing the 
genuine Catholic faith to be, iz itself, as unpolitical a system 
as Protestantism in its purest form, he cannot be ignorant 
of the prominent part which the Court of Rome took for 
centuries in the politics of Europe, and with what insolence its 
cardinals, legates, and bishops domineered in the courts of 
ptinces. Happily, these times are gone, (we should hope) 
never to return. That we owe the British Constitution to our 
Catholic ancestors, and consequently that the religious princi- 
ples of Catholics cannot be adverse to civil liberty, is brought to 
our recollection: but this negative praise of Catholicism will- 
not content Mr. E.; who tells his Lordship that he is * pre- 
pared to maintain, that the fundamental principle of our 
religion is the ffeest that can be imagined, because it makes, 
not the opinion of the decision of an individual, whether pope 
or bishop, or even of a national church, but the positive well- 
ascertained belief of the whole Catholic body, the Rule of Faith. 
To this universality of doctrine, to this public testimony, and to it 
only, all Catholics of whatever rank or dignity, or attainments, 
the Pope himself not excepted, are obliged unconditionally to 
submit.’ ‘This passage merits attention not so much on ac- 
count of the purpose for which it is introduced, as for the ex- 
planation which it gives of the origin of the Catholic rule of Faith; 


which is not rested, like that of Protestants, on the sole — 
9* | an 
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and authority of the Sacred Scriptures, but on tradition *, or, as it 
is here termed, the well-ascertained belief of the whole Catholic 
body; and to this public testimony, as Mr. E. calls it, © uncon 
ditional submission’ is required. ‘This unconditional submission 
in spirituals may, for any thing that we know, be compatible 
with the most perfect civil freedom: but we are at a loss to 
perceive how this fundamental principle of unconditional sub- 
mission is ¢ the freest that can be imagined.” We believe, 
however, that ‘ Christianity in all its forms’ may well amalga- 
mate with the British constitution; and that the latter is no more 
in danger from the Christianity which rests on the supposed 
succession of the bishops of Rome from St. Peter and the evi 
dence of the traditions of the Catholic church, than from that 
Christianity which is deduced wholly and exclusively from the 
Bible. 7 

Some pains are taken by Mr. Eustace to shew, in opposition 
to the Bishop’s fears, that the Established Church cannot be 
endangered by conceding the claims of the Catholics: 


¢ A Church Establishment is supported either by the powet of 
government acting in opposition to the wishes and opinions of the 
majority of the nation; or by the nation in oppcsition to the opinions 
of the government ; or by the cordial co-operation of both the nation 
and the government. The Episcopal Church of Scotland was for- 
merly, and the Protestant Establishment in Ireland is at present, in 
the first predicament. Both common sense and experience conspire 
to teach us that the existence of such an Establishment must be at 
all times precarious, and that while it does exist, it must give occa- 
sion to endless heart-burnings and discontent. For what more glar- 
ing absurdity is it possible for the mind of man to conceive, than that 
of a clergy without laity, pastors without flocks, teachers without 
hearers, and churches without congregations ? 





* Tradition is the common law of the Catholic Church, and the 
Decrees of General Councils are its statute law : but Protestants re- 
ject both these authorities; resting their faith solely and exclusively 
on the Bible or the Holy Scriptures. While these fundamental points 
of difference exist, the union of our Protestant church with that of 
Rome is impossible. We Protestants say that, when the apostles 
died, the whole system of faith was sealed up and complete; and in 
course we reject, as spurious and unnecessary, every subsequent ad. 
dition to the Gospel, let it come from yen quarter it may. 
However desirable, therefore, an union betwedn Catholics and Pro- 


testants may be, it is opposed by such insurmountable difficulties, 
that we did not expect to find one of our most learned prelates, (Dr. 
Huntingford}) ona late occasion, expressing his surprise that no plan 
of accommodation between the two churches had been projected. 
(See ms Protestant Letter to Lord Somers, noticed in aes 

P- 332. 
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¢ I know not whether the second case can with strict propriety te 
said to exist in Saxony, for though the reigning family has long 
Catholic, andthe establishment _ ateesboe, yet such has always been 
the discretion of the sovereign, and. such the confidence of the sub- 
ject, that no obnoxious change has ever been attempted on one side, 
and no suspicion ever entertained on the other. The Elector of 
Saxony is a devout Catholic, and he is surrounded by Catholic mi- 
nisters ; a fact which demonstrates more forcibly than any speculative 
argument, in opposition to your Lordship’s reasoning, that Catholics 
may be invested with power and yet not be solicitous to overthrow an 
establishment which they believe to be heretical. 

‘ In the third class stands the Church of England, founded upon 
the early prejudices, the habits, the feelings, and the affections of the 
majority of the English nation, supported by a splendid establishment, 
and upheld by a numerous body of clergy connected by birth, edu- 
cation, services, or interest, with all the property and all the power 
of the country. When to these advantages we add the authority of 
the sovereign, exerted both in public, and what is still more effective, 
in private, we have enumerated all the means of security, all the 
~— of duration which even caution can require or zeal itself can 

evise,’ 


If the concessions to the Catholics are likély to make a change 
in the public opinion, and thus to diminish the attachment of 
the nation, the Church of England is in danger: but not 
otherwise. 

Writing as Protestants who have studied the grounds of our 
faith, and who can (we presume) “ assign a reason for the hope 
that is in us,” we have not objected to give the Catholics fair 
play, by permitting them to make as many converts as they —_ () 
{t may be said, however, that we are more bold than wise: bu 
what is the matter of fact? Mr. E. may hope that things will 
change hereafter: but for the present he rather comforts the 
Bishop of Lincoln than congratulates himself by recording the 
state of the convert-list on both sides of the question: 


¢ Point out, my Lord, if you please, fhe converts lately made, the 
congregations newly established in your extensive diocese, and the in- 
creasing influence of the Catholic clergy. In return, I will present 
a catalogue, much more gratifying to your Lordship’s feelings, of 
Catholic families extinct or fallen off, of reduced congregations, and 
chapels without clergymen. Within thesé last forty years, notwith- 
standing the repeal of several penal statutes against us, we have lost 
five or six noble families, at least as many baronets, and several 
clergymen, and esquires. In return we have recovered an ancient 
title (Fauconberg), converted two or three Protestant clergymen, 
‘but I fear few or no gentlemen. You see, my Lord, the exchange 
is against us, notwithstanding the encouragement which the legis- 
lature has so imprudently, without doubt, held out to us, in allowing 
us to profess and practise our religion without the chance of being 
beggared, transported, or hanged.’ 
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It is very adroitly insinuated that the Church of England, in- 
stead of opposing the Catholic Church, should make common 
cause with it ‘against fanatics, puritans, and enthusiasts 5’ yet, 
after all, Mr. E. offers it as his decided opinion that no measure 
will give such strength to the Church Establishment, ¢ as the 
repeal of every penal and exciuding statute.’ 

Qn the subject of the connection of the Catholics with the 
Pope, Mr. Eustace accuses the Bishop:of « malevolence and mis- 
representation,’ (hard words,) and endeavours to set the R.R. 
prelate right on a point which he (Mr. E.) must be allowed ‘to 
understand better than his Lordship. The definition of the 
Council of Florence is quoted to prove that the Catholics owe 
the Pope not allegiance, but «merely obedience in spirituals. ‘To 
the phrase Sovereign Pontiff, which Protestants often apply to 
the Pape, an ebjection is also made. Yet, after the nice dis- 
tinction between allegiance and ultimate obedience, the connection 
with a Pontiff out of the realm, and in the power of an inveterate 
enemy, is an aukward circumstance*. Mr. E. throws -out.a 
nint that some concession will be made in the case of the Irish 
prelates, and endeavours to account for their late conduct. 
‘ The Catholics of Ireland, that is the Irish nation, have been 
disappointed and insulted; we are not therefore to wonder if 
they should betray some symptoms of ill-humour and irritation.’ 

Respecting the doctrine of infallibility, the Catholic clergy- 
man oifers the Protestant bishop a little pleasantry ; asking 
him,. in the words of Steele, ‘ What is the difference between a 
Church that never can, and a Church that never does err?’ Ina 
similar way, the Catholic tenet respecting heretics is bricfty dis- 
missed : § Catholics, my Lord, believe that your doctrines are 
heretical ; you swear that Catholic doctrines are idolatrous.’ To- 
wards the conclusion, the author reminds the Bishop of the obe 
ligations of the English Established Church to the Catholics, for 
its universities, and its stately cathedrals, with their appendages 5 
for its creeds, and for the greater partof its liturgy: exhorting him 
to call the attention of his clergy to the features of resemblance 
‘between the two churches, and tothe debts of gratitude which 
are due from the English church to that of Rome. 

The Catholics will no doubt be mortified by the late rejection 
of their bill by the Legislature, and we are sorry for their disap- 
pointment; at the same time, we wish them to consider that 





* Mr. E. surely cannot expect us to subscribe to his position at 
P- 30., that the welfare of the state is little concerned as to the place 
or manner in which the Pope exercises his power. Over a Pope in 
England the state may have some influence : but over a Pope out of 
England, and in the hands of Bonaparte, none. 
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many Protestants are seriously alarmed on account of the cén- 
nection of Catholics with a foreign spiritual head, and that 
means ought, if possible, to be taken to obviate this difficulty. 
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“Art. X. The Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, in Asia, Africa, 

and rom during the Years 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, and 1803. 
Written by himself, in the Persian Language. ‘Translated by 
Charles Stewart, Esq.,M.A.S. Professor of Oriental Langungye in 
the Hon. East-India Company’s College, Herts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
pp- 738. il. 1s. Boards. Longman and Co, 


ie emoen we have long ago had various works under the 
title of Persian Spies, and other assumed Asiatic desig- 
nations, the present is, we believe, the first authentic book of 
the kind. A tour in Europe, by an Orientalist, for the pur- 
pose of observing and reporting national manners, is so unex- 
pected a novelty as to possess the strongest claim to the atten- 
tion of the curious; and this claim acquires additional force 
when the traveller is found to be a man of considerable expe- 
rience and knowlege of the world. Fortunately, this work 
was ushered into notice under circumstances which leave no 
doubt of its authenticity. ‘The writer was personally known 
to thousands during his abode in London in 1800 and 1801 $ 
and however Professor Stewart may have improved the style 
and arrangement in translating the narrative, his character 
affords satisfactory security against any suspicion of interpo- 
lation. Under these circumstances, the Travels of Mirza 
Abu Taleb possess interest both on the ground of originality 
and on that of utility ; and those of our readers, who have not 
had an opportunity of perusing the volumes, will probably re- 
ceive with satisfaction the brief abstract which we shall now 
endeavour to give. 3 
Abu Taleb, or, as he is here termed, Mirza Abu Taleb, 
was born at Lucknow, in 1752, of Persian parents, and was 
employed early in life as a district-collector of revenue under the 
government of Oude: but, in the progress of the dissensions in 
that country after the year 1780, he was left without protection 
from political enemies, and found it necessary to repair to Bengal. 
Here, notwithstanding the favourable disposition of Lord Corn- 
wallis, Sir John Shore, (now Lord Teignmouth,) and others, he 
remained, year after year, without employment. His dependents, 
seeing no prospect of his getting into office, successively left him; 
and at last, in 1799, an English gentleman, his intimate friend, 
having invited him to accompany him to Europe, the de= 
jected Persian accepted the offer, in the gloomy anticipation that 
im a‘ journey so long and replete with danger, some _— 
might 
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might occur to deliver him from the anxieties of the world and 
the ingratitude of mankind.’ Impatient to leave Calcutta, they 
embarked on board a Danish Indiaman; in which, besides ob- 
taining only indifferent accommodation, they unfortunately had 
to deal with a selfish unprincipled captain. ‘Their situation was 
not improved by having as a shipmate a ‘ Mr. G d, a ver 
passionate and delicate gentleman,’ the guondam husband of 
Madame Talleyrand. Abu Taleb afterward met this person at 
Paris, solliciting an official appointment through the lady’s in- 
terest; a point which he actually carried, having received a 
nomination under the Dutch government at the Cape. 

After a disagreeable passage, attended with considerable 
danger, the Danish ship anchored in False Bay at the Cape ; 
and the passengers, disgusted both with the vessel and the 
captain, proceeded to Cape-town. Here Abu Taleb had the 
first opportunity of seeing a. city built in the European style. 
He was highly pleased with it; and, though nowise partial to 
the character of the Dutch inhabitants, he found means to pass 
some time between town and country, in a course of agreeable 
and useful observations. ‘Faking his passage from the Cape to 
Europe on board a British vessel, he was enabled to see Saint 
Helena by the way, and arrived in the latitude of tthe English 
channel in the beginning of December 1799. 

In the case of a traveller to whom European sights and man- 
ners were so strange, it is of some importance to take notice 
of the first impressions. The Cove of Cork was the place at 
which Abu Taleb first set his foot on European ground; and 
the extent and circular form of the bay, the verdure of the hills, 
the appearance of the town on one side, and the neat houses 
and romantic cottages on the other, with the forts and the 
number of surrounding vessels, conveyed to his mind the most 
pleasing sensations. At Cork, he was struck with the ele- 
gance of the shops, but disappointed by the low situation of 
the town and the dirtiness of the streets; which last appearance, 
however, was owing, in a great measure, to the season of the 
year. Qn entering his hotel, he was gratified with the com- 
modious extent of the apartments and the prompt attention of 
the servants, which formed acomplete contrast to the slowness 
of his countrymen. ‘The regularity of the houses, and their 
height, but particularly the glass in the windows, were all 
objects of attention to an Asiatic traveller.— The next occur- 
rence was a visit to the country-house of a gentleman ; 


‘ I was particularly pleased with his cook-room, it being the first 
regular kitchen I had seen: the dressers for holding china, the racks 
for depositing the dishes after they were washed, the pipes of cold 
and boilers of hot water, which, merely by turning a cock, were 
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supplied in any ngage ¢ that could be required, with the machinery 
for roasting meat, which was turned by smoke, all excited my 
admiration.’ 


Aware of the multiplicity of servants required by our country- 
men in India, Abu Taleb declares that his Irish friend lived 
as comfortably on his small property of a few hundreds a-year, 
as an English gentleman in India could do on an annual ine 
come of a lack of rupees. (12,500l.)—- He proves himself, 
throughout his journey, to be remarkably attentive to the 
ladies, and the first specimen of that disposition is given in his 
account of the nieces of this gentleman’s family : 


* These ladies, during dinner, honoured me with the most marked 
attention; and as I had never before experienced so much courtes 
rom beauties, I was lost in admiration, After dinner these imate 
made tea for us; and one of them having asked me if it was sweet 
enough, I replied, that, having been made by such hands, it could 
not but be sweet. On hearing this, all the company laughed, and 
my fair one blushed like a rose of Damascus.’ 


When travelling from Cork to Dublin in the mail-coach, he 
was highly amused at the readiness with which the people of the 
inns, on hearing the sound of the horn, prepared the fresh horses, 
and avoided delay : but he was greatly mortified at the short- 
ness of the time allowed for meals on the road. He was re- 
markably delighted with the view, transient as it was, of Kil- 
kenny, and employed the interval allowed to breakfast in 
catching a glance of the river, as well as of the gardens and 
orchards on the opposite side. 

At Dublin, his attention was attracted by the regularity of the 
streets, the elegance of the houses and furniture, and parti- 
cularly by the singular union of utility and ornament in our 
grates, or, as he terms them, the * steel and brass machines 
for holding fire.’ ‘The shops of the jewellers and haberdashers, 
and the splendid appearance, at night, of long ranges of lighted 
lamps, formed in his eyes new and captivating objects. The 
beauty of the Phcenix-park, and the delightful prospect in 
‘Dublin-bay, afforded him much gratification, and made him 
exclaim that he no longer wondered that our countrymen in 
{India should consider that region merely as a temporary so- 
journ. — In delineations of national character, we have seldom 
met with a more downright or explicit writer than Abu Taleb. 
‘Though very far from giving the Irish the praise of prudence 
and judgment, he pays a merited compliment to their attention 
to strangers ; and he remarks that they understood his signs 
and broken English much better than their fellow-subjects on 
this side of the Channel ; | 
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‘ The lrish, by reason of their liberality and prodigality, seldom 
have it in their power to assist their friends in pecuniary matters ; 
they are generally in straitened circumstances themselves, and there 
fore cannot, or do not aim at the comforts and elegance of the Eng- 
lish : neither do they take pains to acquire riches and honours like the 
Scotch, by limiting their expences when in the receipt of good in- 
comes, and paying attention to the Great. In consequence of this 
want of prudence, they seldom attain to high dignities, and but few 
of them, comparatively, make much progress in science. Their 
great national defect, however, is excess in drinking. ‘The rich ex- 
pend a vast deal in wine; and the common people consume immense 
quantities of a fiery spirit, called whisky.’— 

‘ The Irish women have not such elegance of manners, nor the 
handsome eyes and hair of the English; neither are they as tall nor 
so good figures as the Scotch ; but they have much finer complexions, 
are warm in their affections, lively, and agreeable. 

‘ For some time after my arrival in Dublin, I was greatly incom. 
moded by the common people crowding round me, whenever I went 
out. They were all very curious to see me, but had no intention of 
offending me. Some said I must be the Russian General, who had 
been for some time expected ; others affirmed I was either a German 
or Spanish nobleman ; but the greater part agreed that I was a Persian 
Prince. One day, a great crowd having assembled about me, a shop- 
keeper advised me to walk into his house, and to sit down till they 
should disperse. I accepted his kind invitation, and went into the 
shop, where I amused myself by looking at some penknives, scissars, 
&c. The people however thronged so about his windows, that several 
of the panes were broken ; and the crowd being very great, it was in 
vain to ask who had done it. | 

‘ About a fortnight after my arrival, there fell a very heavy shower 
of snow. As I had never before seen any thing of the kind, I was 
much delighted by it. The roofs of the houses and tops of the walls 
were soon covered with it, and in two or three days the fields and 
mountains became a white surface, as far as the eye could reach. 
During the time it continued to snow, the cold was not very great ; 
but when it ceased, notwithstanding I had all my doors and windows 
shut, and had three blankets on my bed, I felt the frost pierce 
through me like an arrow. The fire had scarce any effect on me; 
for while I warmed one side, I was frozen on the other; and I fre- 
quently burned my fingers before 1 was aware of the heat. At length 
I discovered, that the best remedy was walking ; and during the con- 
tinuation of the frost, 1 walked every day seven or eight miles. I was 
apprehensive that my health would have suffered from the severity of 
the climate; but, on the contrary, I had a keen appetite, and found 
myself every day get stronger and more active. 

‘ I recollect that in India, when I only wore a single vest of 
Dacca muslin, if I walked a mile, I was completely tired ; but here, 
when my clothes would have been a heavy load for an ass, I could 
have run for miles without feeling the smallest fatigue.’ 


After having remained nearly two months in Dublin, the 


Persian traveller proceeded, by Holyhead and Chester, to 
‘ London, 
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London, Here he was greatly puzzled to find suitable lodgings, a 
hot and a cold bath being primary requisites in his consideration, 
Margaret Street, Upper Berkley Street, Rathbone Place, and Ib- 
botson’s hotel, were successively his places of abode; the last of 
which proved very convenient, but was unluckily beyond the 
reach of his finances. He was in the habit of visiting all places 
of public amusement, and found himself so exhilarated by the 
coolness of the climate and the attention of his friends, that 
he * followed the advice of the divine Hafiz, and freely 
gave himself up to love and gaiety.’ He made frequent ex- 
cursions to the country, and visited Windsor, Oxford, and 
Blenheim ; at which last, the extent and beauty of the grounds 
struck him so forcibly, as for a time to ¢ efface all other ob- 
jects from his recollection.’ London, however, was the chief 
scene of his residence, and the field of his observations. He 
attended clubs, balls, and even masquerades. , 

¢ I one day received an invitation card from a lady, on which was 
written, only, “ Mrs. at home on evening.” At 
first, I thought it meant an assignation; but, on consulting one of 
my friends, I was informed that the lady gave\a Route that night ; 
and that a route meant an assemblage of people, without any particular 
object ; that the mistress of the house had seldom time to say more 
to any of her guests, than to inquire after their health : but that the 
servants supplied them with tea, coffee, ice, &c.; after which the 
had liberty to depart, and make room for others. I frequently after- 
wards attended these routes, to some of which, three or four hun- 
dred persons came, during the course of the night.’ 

He was greatly pleased with the goodness of our roads and 
stage-coaches, but found very different feelings excited by the 
wonderful prices of our provisions. ‘In England,’ he says, ¢a 
good appetite is a serious evil to a poor man.’ With all his 
susceptibility of female charms, Abu Taleb approves of keeping 
the ladies under ‘ salutary restraints,’ and even seems satisfied 
with that ungracious part of our statute-book which permits a 
‘man to beat his wife with a stick, provided he does not en- 
danger the breaking of a limb.’ He was much surprized at the 
freedom of the lower orders towards their superiors ; and at the 
comfortable condition of the servants, who, he says, (p. 264.) 
* sleepg not on the floor but on raised beds, and are as well 
clothed as their masters.’ Adverting to the numerous servants 
who accompany a gentleman out of doors in India, he adds, ‘I 
can scarcely describe the pleasure I felt, upon my first arrival in 
Europe, in being able to walk out unattended, to make my own 
bargains in the shops, and to talk to whom [ pleased; so dif- 
ferent from our customs.’ 

The traveller next comes to the important point of our na- 
tional character, and gives us fresh proofs of his rigid impar- 

tiality. 
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tiality. Beginning with the lower orders, he laments their un. - 
lucky propensity to appropriate to themselves the property of 
others, in consequence of which he found that ‘ we were obliged 
to keep our doors shut, and not to permit an unknown person, 
to enter them.’ His next objection regards our national pride. 
« Elated,’ he says, ¢ with a long continuance of power and good 
fortune, we entertain no apprehension of adversity.’ A third 
charge, more serious still, applies to our deficiency in religious 
faith, and an inclination among many to philosophy, or freee. 
thinking. In addition to these imputations, he accuses us of a 
want of courtesy to our inferiors, as well as of an unnecessary 
and troublesome luxury in our mode of living. ‘The Arabs 
and Tartars, he remarks, (Vol. ii. p. 36.) made their conquests 
neither by dint of numbers nor by superiority of armour, but by 
the paucity of their wants. An ‘ English gentleman living at 
the court end of the town, when reproached with waste of time, 
will reply, ‘ How is it to be avoided?” I answer, Curtail 
the number of your garments; render your dress simple; wear 
your beards ; and give up less of your time to eating, drinking, 
and sleeping.’——He is by no means pleased that we should not 
be more ready to acknowlege our national defects, and he dis- 
likes all palliatives ; such as that “ no nation was ever exempt 
from vices,” or ** So long as we are not worse than our neigh- 
bours, there is no danger,” &c. ‘This reasoning, he adds, is 
false: for fire, whether in summer or winter, is still inflam- 
mable; and the smothered flame will break out, in the sequel, 
with double violence. He is particularly severe on the 
unfortunate authors who run, he says, to the Press as soon as 
they have acquired a smattering of a subject : 


¢'The portion of science and truth contained in many of these 
books is very small; besides it is more difficult to eradicate an erro- 
neous opinion once contracted than to implant correct ideas in a mind 
uncultivated. Far be it from me to depreciate the angelic character 
of Sir William Jones ; but his Persian grammar, having been written 
when he was a very young man, is, in many places, very defective ; 
and it is much to be regretted that his public avocations, and other 
studies, did not permit him to revise it, after he had been some years 
in India.’ 

On turning to the reverse of the picture, Abu Taleb is by no 
means backward in giving us credit for a number of good qua- 
Jities. Our high sense of honour, our readiness to hazard life 
in order to wipe off slander, our regard to principle in the 
pursuit of ambition, our charity to the lower orders, and our 
preference in many respects of things useful to things brilliant, 
are all points new to this Asiatic observer, and intitling us, in his 
Ppinion, to mucli praise. Yet, after this commendatory de» 
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scription, he falls into bad humour at several of our customs, 
The surprizing number of our turnpikes, and still more the 
endless demands on the pocket of a stranger who visits our 
cathedrals, or § tombs of the kings,’ are by no means to his taste. 
A more serious objection regards the use of feather-beds; ¢ all 
my other Indian customs (he says) I laid aside without difficulty, 
but sleeping in the English mode cost me much trouble. In the 
depth of winter, the softness of a feather-bed is bearable 5 but 
as the weather becomes warm, it is productive of great relaxae 
tion.’ 

It is some satisfaction for these serious rebukes, that the mane 
ners of the French attracted a still larger share of the author’s 
disapprobation. Ajter having resided between two and three 
years in London, he bade adieu to that ¢ beloved city,’ and passed 
over, in 1802, into France. Here the clumsiness of the stage- 
coaches reminded him of a Hindoostany carriage drawn by 
oxen; and the cows and other animals were thin and poor, 
appearing like those of the east, although the soil and climate 
were evidently better thanin England. ‘The coarse looks of the 
country-women, and the filth of the inns as well as of the Parisian 
coffee-houses, formed additional objects of unpleasant contrast 
to the scene which he had just left. It was in vain that he 
sought in Paris a clean and retired lodging; he could obtain 
no reception but in buildings of many stories in height, and con- 
taining perhaps fifty persons in their various apartments. The 
lofty grandeur, however, of these stone-edifices on the outside, 
formed some kind of counterpoise to the want of comfort 
within: while the number of hot and cold baths, and particu- 
larly the convenience of those which are constructed on boats 
moored in the river, was 4 source of high gratification; and 
the impression produced by the magnificent pictures in the 
Louvre was such as to make him think that the sights in 
Dublin and London were little better than play-things. In treat- 
ing of the French character, he makes a very fair statement of 
both sides of the question : 


¢ The public library of Paris contains nearly a million of books, 
in various languages, and upon all subjects. Its establishment is the 
most liberal I have any where met with, as the people are permitted 
to enter it gratis, and have not only permission to read there the 
whole day, but to make extracts, or even to copy any book in the 

collection.” — 
¢ Whilst travelling, or when dining at French ordinaries, I was 
frequently surprized to see with what good-humour the gentlemen 
put up with bad food, and worse wine ; and whenever I complained, 
they took great pains to persuade me the things were not so bad, or 
that the master of the house was not in fault. The French cae 
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always happy, and do not vex themselves with business ; for imme- 
diately after dinner, they walk out, and amuse themselves, till mid- 
night, in visiting the gardens, and other places of recreation, — 

¢ In some instances, I think the French have too much apathy and 
want of exertion, and that the servants take advantage of the fore 
bearance of the better classes. In a London coffee-house, if a gene 
tleman calls for breakfast, the waiter will at once bring him all the 
requisites on a tray, and afterwards eggs or fruit, if called for. This 
he does to avoid running backward and forward, to which the Engs 
lish have a great objection. But in Paris, although the waiter pere 
fectly knows by experience what articles ere requisite, he will first 
bring the coffee, then the sugar, a third time the milk, and, befcre 
you can possibly breakfast, he must have made half a dozen trips 
to the bar.? — 

¢ On beholding these inert qualities in the French, I was convinced 
that, notwithstanding their numbers, skill, and bravery, they will never 
gain the superiority over the English; who, although inferior in 
strength of armies, are persevering, and indefatigable in resources and 
contrivances. It really astonishes me, how the French, being so 
deficient in energy and perseverance, should have acquired so much 
fame and power. 

¢ The French women are tall, and more corpulent than the Eng. 
lish, but bear no comparison with respect to beauty. They want the 
simplicity, modesty, and graceful motions of the English damsels. — 
They were also painted to an excessive degree, were very forward, 
and great talkers, ‘The waists of their gowns were so short and full 
bodied, that the women appeared hump-backed; whilst the drape 
in front was so scanty as barely to conceal half their bosoms. Af. 
though 1 am by nature amorous, and easily affected at the sight of 
beauty, and visited every public place in Paris, I never met with a 
French woman who interested me.’ 


From Paris, Abu Taleb proceeded southward by way of 
Lyons, «\vignon, and Marseilles; a journey during which ke 
had ample reason to regret the convenience of English tra- 
velling. At Marseilles, he embarked for Genoa, and found the 
aspect of that city and its bay one of the most delightful which 
he had yet seen. ‘The custom in Italy, of allowing the ladies 
to be attended by cicisbeos, appeared not a little extraordinary 
to this jealous Orientalist. He was in hopes of obtaining a 
sight of Florence, Rome, and Naples, but was deterred from 
undertaking the journey by the report of an epidemic fever 
which raged with great violence in the interior of Italy. At 
Leghorn, the closeness of the town, and the apparent selfishness 
of many of the inhabitants, rendered his stay uncomfortable ; 
so that his Italian tour, limited as was its extent, afforded him 
very little satisfaction, otherwise than in gratifying his taste for 
music ; 
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¢ The inhabitants of Genoa are all -proficients in the science of 
music, and possess a greater variety of instruments than I have seen 
elsewhere. One night I was reposing on my bed, when I was roused 
by the most charming melody, in the street, I had ever heard. [I 
started up, and involuntarily ran down stairs'to the street door, but 
found it was locked, and the key taken away ; I therefore hastened 
again to my room, and felt every inclination to throw myself out of 
be window ; when, fortunately, the musicians stopped, and my senses 
returned. 

‘ I had frequently been informed, in London, that the Italians 
excelled all the world in their skill in music; and I here ac. 
knowledge, that the Indian, Persian, and Western Europe music, 
bears the same comparison to the Italian that a mill does to a fine- 


toned organ.’ 


From Leghorn, he proceeded to Malta, where he was very 
agreeably surprized to find the language contain a great mix 
ture of Arabic. ‘Though the Maltese is chiefly compounded 
of Greek, Italian, and French, the pronunciation approaches 
very much to the Arabic, the letters 5, Z, and T, being the 
same in both languages, — His next voyage was to Constanti- 
nople, in the course of which he had a distant prospect of many 
classic scenes: but with these he was not strongly impressed, 
his knowlege of history being limited to the records of modern 
Persia and India. Athens he briefly describes as the £ birth- 

lace of Plato, of Diogenes the cynic, and of several other 
celebrated philosophers.’ Constantinople, as usual, was de- 
lightful at a distance, and very much otherwise on close inspec- 
tion. He disliked the perpetual smoking of the Turks, the dirt. 
of their inns, and their idle conversations carried on in their 
coffee-houses in a loud tone of voice. He remarked that, 
though the atmosphere of this metropolis is cold during a con- 
siderable part of the year, the Turks have no idea whatever of 
the benefit of taking exercise. A Pasha enters his hall of audi- 
ence, in the morning, by a small door communicating with his 
Harem, remains there during the day, and retires at night by 
the same door, without even looking into his garden. The load 
of clothes, which this want of exercise makes it necessary to 
wear, appeared to Abu Taleb still more unfavourable to health - 
than the down-beds of our own country. — He was introduced 
to the Turkish ministers, several of whom, particularly Ahmed 
Effendi, spoke Persian with great fluency. —From the Turkish 
capital, he set out on his return by way of the interior of Asia, 
accompanied by a Mehmander, or conductor appointed by 

overnment: but the journey, in itself unavoidably uncom- 
Fortable, was rendered doubly disagreeable by the character of 
his guide. From Constantinople to Bagdad is a distance of 


nearly 1900 English miles, which were travelled over by him in 


somewhat 
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somewhat less than two months. At Bagdad, as at Bussora, 
he underwent, partly from his own irritability and partly 
from other causes, a repetition of mortifications; all of which, 
however, were forgotten in the hospitable attentions of 'Go- 
vernor Duncan at Bombay. Here a passage was procured for 
him on board a frigate going round to Calcutta, where he 
landed in August 1803, after an absence of more than four 
years. 

The work is concluded by an Appendix, containing a cu- 
rious tract on the treatment of women in Asia; a subject which 
was suggested to Abu Taleb by the notion prevalent in Europe 
that the fair sex in the East live in a state of thraldom. The 
observations are curious, chiefly as communicating the reasons 
which strike the imagination of an Orientalist as productive of 
differences in national habits. ‘The Asiatic women appear to 
him to have the greater liberty of the two ; possessing, he says, 
(p. 412.) more authority over the property of their husbands, 
and over their servants, as wellas over the education, the religion, 
and the marriage of their children. At the same time, the 
Asiatic ladies have no trouble in entertaining the guests, or 
attending to the business of the husband. If a divorce happens 
to take place in India, a mother does not, as in Europe, relin- 
quish all her children to her husband, but carries away her 
daughters and her property; astep, indeed, which she will have 
little hesitation in taking on the occurrence of a quarrel of less 
consequence than those which lead to a permanent separation. 
Polygamy does not exist. in India, in the manner commonl 
imagined ; the first wife being the only one who is considered 
as on a footing of equality with the husband. Women sub- 
mitting to become the wives of a married man are not admitted 
into the society of ladies, but have either a separate dwelling 
or occupy a subordinate station in the house of the equal wife. 
The truth indeed is that polygamy is very rare, and generall 
carries its own cure along with it; ‘ for from what I know,” 
says Abu Taleb, ¢ it is easier to live with two tigresses than 
with two wives.’ This emphatic assertion he confirms, (p. 416:) 
by adducing various points in which an Indian lady makes no 
scruple of teazing her husband ; such as ‘ keeping dinner wait- 
ing for her coming to table; visiting her own friends frequently, 
and remaining day after day under their roof, though repeatedly 
entreated by her husband to return ;’ all of which, it seems, are 
put in practice for the sake of keeping a hold on the husband’s 
affection. Another assertion of Abu Taleb, and one which, 
we confess, rather startled us, is (p. 416.) that the © Asiatics 
appear by their manners to place a greater reliance on a wife’s 
discretion than the Europeans.’ ¢ Here,’ he says, ¢ custom 
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prevents a married lady from going abroad without the come - 


any of a friend, and to sleep from home would be at variance 
with all rule; — whereas in the East a wife will go unattended 
to the house of a lady of her acquaintance, though their hus- 
bands should be strangers, and will remain there a week with- 
out its being thought any thing unusual.’ Next, as to the 
custom in Asia, of ladies not entering into the society of gen- 
tlemen, and not even seeing them, the motive, says Abu Taleb, 
is choice, not compulsion; because, in the East, the house-doors 
being kept open all the day, the females could not, without sucha 
precaution, be free from incessant interruption, or find leisure 
for domestic employments. In Europe, were commodities as 
cheap and servants as numerous as in India, ‘ we might (he 
observes,) see a separate house, table, and equipage, for the wife,’ 
Finally, he thinks, it would be the practice to keep females 
out of sight in Europe as much as it is in India, did not the 
coldness of the climate require exercise in the open air; while 
the necessity of participating in the active duties of life calls 
for a degree of experience on the part of a woman, which re- 
tired habits would not afford. In India, oi. the other hand, the 
duty of a wife is limited to the simple charge of taking care 
of her husband’s property, and of bringing up her children. 
This singular and amusing production was reduced into its pre- 


sent shape by the author, after his return to Calcutta in 1803, © 


from a jourftal commenced at the outset of his travels, and regu- 
larly continued. The book being published in MS., according to 
the Persian method, a copy came, it 1806, into the possession 
of a British officer, who procured a correct transcript of it at 
Allahabad ; and this transcript, being brought over to England, 
was’ put into the hands of Mr. Stewart, who declares that he 


has translated it as literally as the different idioms of the two 


languages would permit. With all his sollicitude, however, to 
adhere to the plan of the original, he found it. necessary to 
retrench certain poetical effusions in which the author was 
very fond of indulging ; as well as long lists of his friends at 
the principal places which he visited. A dissertation on anatomy, 
and a formidably long description of a hot-house, were likewise 


-viewed by Mr. Stewart in the light of excrescences: but these 


retrenchments, with a partial transposition of the chapters for 
the sake of connection, form the only deviations from the ori- 
ginal.— The style of the translation is easy and perspicuous; and, 
whether the merit be due to the Persian or the Englishman, a 
great variety of observations will be found compressed in 

a smaller compass than is usual in books of travels. 
By a short note appended to the second volume, we are 
concerned to learg that Abu Taleb did not long survive his re- 
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turn to India. He was appointed a district-collector in Bundle 
cund, ‘and died in that situation in 1806. His property hav- 
ing been much reduced by his various disappointments, the 
East-India Company settled a pension on his wife and family. 
Those passages of the narrative, on which we have forborne 
to dwell, relate chiefly to occurrences in European politics, and to 
observations on matters of government; because, though Abu 
Taleb’s information, considering his previous habits, is by no, 
means despicable, we must be prepared for less accuracy 
on such topics than on those which fall under ocular observa- 
tion. He is accordingly somewhat incorrect in his report 
(Vol. ii. p. 100.) of the circumstances of Bonaparte’s usurpation 
in 1799; as well as of the resignatton in 1801 (Vol.i. p. 274.) 
of Mr. Pitt and the other viziers. He mistakes likewise (Vol. i, 
p. 89.) the Western Islands for the West-Indies ; and in treat- 
ing (Vol. ii. p. 205.) of antient history, he finds himself so 
much out of his latitude as to call Troy the residence of a ‘ cele- 
brated philosopher and poet, named Homer.’ Respecting another 
topic, we mean the abuses consequent on the introduction of 
British law into India, his opinion and the arguments urged in its 
support (Vol. ii. p. g.) deserve to be read with attention. On 
arriving in London, he entertained a project of teaching Per- 
sian, under the sanction of Government and the India~Company: 
but the men in office delayed to give an affirmative answer until 
a considerable time had elapsed, and his resolution was taken 
to return home. We question, however, whether he would 
have been found to have possessed suflicient temper and steadi- 
ness for the permanent discharge of such a task. Lo. 





Ant. XI. On National Government. By George Ensor, Esq, 
Author of “* The Independent Man,” and “ Principles of Mora- 
lity.” First Part. 2 Vols. 8vo. 218. Boards. Johnson and Co. 

Ws we say that these volumes are written completely in 

the spirit and manner of the author’s former works, our 
readers will at once know what general character to assign to 
them; and we need scarcely observe that the varied reading, 
the bold expressions, and the marked inequalities, which were 
displayed in those productions, are not less apparent in the 
present. It is to be regretted that the writer does not choose 
to take more pains in methodizing and digesting the stores 
which his industry collects ; that he cannot profess and publish 
his own sentiments with somewhat more of deference to- 
wards those who differ from him ; that hie cannot be contented 
to adopt a style less dictatorial; and that he conducts him- 
self as if he thought that it indicates superior talents, and an 
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ardent love of truth, to treat with contempt the most received 
opinions and the most respectable authors, if they accord not 
with his views and conceptions. 

The work may be stated to consist of a series of disquisitions 
on a variety of important topics relative to the theory and prac- 
tice of government. Under too many of the heads into which 
the whole is divided, will be found little besides crude thoughts 
and unconnected facts, confusedly jumbled together: but, by the 
side of these farragos, the reader will occasionally meet with dis- 
cussions which are lively, striking, and impressive. Some of 
the subjects so treated are ef high present interest ; and it is 
therefore to be greatly wished that the author had not pre- 
cluded every hope of their producing any good effect, by the 
obnoxious matter with which they are accompanied, and the 
offensive manner in which he seems so much to delight. We 
should pronounce this to be a learned, although not a chaste or 
judicious performance, did we’ not include in our notions of 
learning not merely a store of matter, but also just ideas, and a 
proper arrangement and applicationof the whole. In our concep- 
tion, no two things are more distinct than a performance abound. 
ing with quotations, and a learned treatise; a work exhibiting un- 
connected striking thoughts, and an original production. When 
the two latter descriptions meet, they insure immortality: but 
how rare is the union! ‘The hand of nature, a finished edu- 
cation, unremitting industry, a strong passion for a particular 
pursuit, and a love of true glory, must combine together to 
form the mind which is capable of thus excelling. 


.} The public will learn, from a paragraph in the ¢ Prelimina 


Discourse,’ that more benefits are in reserve for them, of which 
they were not aware : 


¢ In this performance I mean to include whatever eminently pro- 
motes, internally or externally, the strength, the happiness, and the 
prosperity of nations. I divide the subject into three parts: the 
whole is already written ; yet, as each part is in a great measure com- 
plete in itself, and as the work, from the variety and importance of 
it’s objects, is necessarily extensive, I find, that it wilt be much more 
eonvenient to myself, and I hope it will not be much less convenient 
to the reader, to publish the three parts at three several times. What 
may be called the Constitutional Part I now deliver to the public: 
the second and third will soon follow, if some unexpected accident 
should not obstruct my design.’ 


‘ The whole is already written :’—the greater is the mis- 
fortune. Ifthe author would accept our advice, he would give 
the subject another and a more mature consideration, and write 
over again all that is not already unfortunately sent forth to 
the public. He would then, we believe, find in the result that 
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he had made a great saving in respect of paper and letter-press, 
and, if he have any feeling towards others, that he had trespassed 
less on the precious time of his readers. 

The laboured apology, which Mr. Ensor makes in his Preli- 
minary Discourse, for espousing the cause of reform, and for 
employing his labours to recommend and promote it, might 
we think have been spared. ‘The empire contains a sufficient 
number of persons who admit that the British constitution, ex- 
cellent as it is on the whole, is not free from original defects ; 
and that it has suffered from time and the course of events, as 
well as from insidious attacks. Few persons, who are qua- 
lified to speak on this subject, will assert that all is right in 
this respect. Who will deny that the financial burthens of the 
empire are grown excessive ? Who does not lement that they 
are become such, that it requires the utmost commerciak pros- 
perity to enable the nation to bear them, and that we are thus 
rendered miserably dependent on foreign states? In our opinion, 
no field more requires investigation; and would to God that we 
could see it entered by more labourers equal to the undertak- 
ing, who would pursue it with due diligence, and in a becom- 
ing manner. Persons, however, to whom the study of our laws 
has scarcely been even a pastime, who cavil at fundamental points 
in the frame of our government, and who can perceive no excel- 
Jence in it, are not the sort of labourers that we should will- 
inglyemploy. Great as we admit the present defects of our cons 
stitution to be, we do not desire to have it touched except by 
those to whom it is still an object of love and veneration. If 
we are intitled to expect great things from temperate and judi- 
cious reform, let us not forget that still more may be lost if 
the venerable fabric should be overturned. 

Mr. Ensor’s Preliminary Discourse is a fair specimen of the 
work itself. It is enriched by a great variety of quotations, 
and, in the course of it, many important topics are well elu- 
cidated : but scarcely is a single subject thoroughly discussed, or 
any useful conclusion fully established. It resembles a collection 
of hints intended to be made the bases of farther meditation. 
The wary and cautious reformer, who, in planning a consti- 
tution for a people, pays great attention to the state of that 
people, to their degree of knowlege and civilization, and to 
their habits and situation, does not suit the taste of this author; 
to whom gradual amelioration appears to be base temporizing. 
No consideration, we imagine, would induce him to relax from 
his theoretical principles ; he professes, indeed, to be satisfied 
with reform: but his doctrines and his language give impulses 


to the mind which, we apprehend, must carry it much beyond 
that point. 
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In the commencement of his investigation, Mr. E. ‘states 
the usual divisions of political constitutions, treats of each of 
them separately, and then of the several combinations into 
which they are susceptible of being united. It is not a little 
curious that none of the simple forms of government, nor 
any of the combinations of them, meet his approbation; yet — 
he would not have nations be without governments ; — and 
he even condescends to give a sketch of a form of government, 
such as in his opinion would be exempt from the defects which 
he finds to prevail in abundance in all existing systems, 
and against which he so freely and constantly inveighs. We 
shall shortly give some account of it. 

The subject of Monarchy appears to us to be treated with 
very great unfairness. ‘The author does not take into his con- 
sideration how far institutions, usages, and laws, may qualify 
even an arbitrary monarchy ; nor does he notice the advantages 
which arise from the stability of the executive power under this 
regimen. He deals largely in such declamation on this subject as 
we recollect was some years ago to be found in the French publi- 
cations of the day: yet in this chapter the reader will observe 
several of the extravagant positions of Mr. Burke satisfactorily 
confuted. 

With regard to Aristocracy, the writer is more sober; and 
under that head he introduces some just criticism, which is too 
frequently overlooked when this topic is under consideration : 


¢ Monarchy having been considered, we come to Aristocracy. 
This form of government is frequently praised by Aristotle, and by 
other ancient writers ; as Plutarch, who says, “ Democracy 1s better 
than tyranny, aristocracy is the best.”? But it is of material impor- 
tance to observe, that the term aristocracy had in those remote times 
a very different meaning from that which it now bears: as is obvious 
from Aristotle, when he explains the reason of his preference. Aris- 
tocracy, he says, depends on virtue ; which is precisely Montesquieu’s 
principle of a republic. Aristotle adds, that it is that sort of go" 
vernment, in which education and institutions direct ; that in his 
estimation it resembles a commonwealth ; and, comparing it with 
oligarchy, he says, in an aristocracy the well instructed direct the 
state, in an oligarchy the rich.’ ' 


It might occasion some surprize if Democracy were as 
little adapted to the taste of Mr. Ensor as either of the other 
simple forms: but that is not exactly the case: he does indeed 
tell us that he condemns this form, and adduces in support of 
his opinion the following apposite quotations from Aristotle: 


* Some who have been the most decided advocates for man’s na- 
tural equality, a3 Aristotle for instance, have also been the most de- 
exiled enemies to democracy according to my definition of it. The 
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philosopher says, that this government arises when the free, because 
they are equal in some things, believe themselves equal in all; to 
which cause he attributes great dissentions in the state. All men 
have equal rights, but not to equal things; or, as Aristotle says in 
another part of his Republic, though a man has as good a right to 
his mina as another who contributed one hundred has to his hundred 
minz, it is not just, that he who brought a mina should have an equal 
share with him who contributed a hundred.’ 


He then proceeds : 


¢ All men are equally free by nature, and should, generally speak- 
ing, remain so in society. But a poor man has not the same preten- 
sions to the national exchequer as the rich, nor has an ignorant simple 
man the same pretensions justly to sway the counsels of the nation 
as an experienced sage, nor a dastard in the day of battle to lead the 
forces of the state as a chief of approved valour and conduct. 
Some, says Aristotle justly, though Hobbes gibingly reprehends his 
remark, should direct, while others from their feehle powers and 
limited attainments should act subordinately tothem. But beside 
the distance between the incompetent and the capable, there are also 
degrees of intelligence and capacity among the learned and the en- 
lightened. It is therefore not natural, it is indeed most unnatural, 
that in situations which require sagacity and talents, men of unequal 
and inferior abilities should be invested with equal responsibility and 
power: this would be, as Isocrates says, to act most unequally, be- 
cause most unjustly. There is also another observation of the same 
orator to the same purpose. Equality does not consist in confound- 
ing the good and bad, but in distributing to each individual his 
desert. Hence I conclude, that equality in a political and ra- 
tional view is to grant to superior men an opportunity to distin- 
guish their superior qualities in serving their fellow-citizens. This 
is not consonant to democracy, and of course I unequivocally con- 
demn it as unsuitable to the purposes of a government, which aspires 
at perfection.’ 


Having thus expressed himself, however, concerning demo- 
cracy, he combats the objections usually alleged against it, and 
apologizes for its defects : 


‘ The Athenians have been also reprobated for many unjust con. 
victiens of celebrated men. I admit, that many of them were un- 
just. But how does this affect the character of the people? It 
proves that they were deceived, not that they were unjust or invi- 
dious. Those whom they condemned they believed guilty, aod this 
was frequently proved by their annulling their own sentence, when 
they discovered their errour. Witness the consequence of that event, 
when they sentenced to death eight naval commanders, whom they 
had sent against the Lacedemonians. Immediately after their con- 
demnation they are better informed — they lament their own precipi- 
tancy, and they decree, that the false accusers should be arraigned for 
calumny in having deceived the people. Their contrition was their 
own, their errours the crimes of those who deceived them.’ 
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In the history of democratic extravagancies, nothing occurs 
more disgusting and painful than this representation. If we 
may judge from our own feelings, proceedings that less admit 
of palliation, or that create a greater disgust towards the 
authority whence they emanated, cannot be mentioned. 

It is justly observed by the author that, 


¢ As the Athenian state always leaned in it’s excesses to a demo-~ 
eracy, the Roman 1m it’s excesses inclined to a despotism. The 
Athenians by their judgment of ostracism, rather than expose their 
freedom to the possibility of danger, dismissed their most popular 
citizens ; while the Romans, by appointing the most celebrated of 
their people to the dictatorship, occasionally authorized by law that 
domination as a refuge, which the Athenians regarded as a catastrophe 
to be prevented by suspecting danger even from virtue itself.’ 


Mr. Ensor thus recapitulates, in his manner, the labours to 
which we have been adverting : 


¢ My object is now I think clearly ascertained, so far at least, that 
I would not establish a monarchy, which sacrifices many to one, or 
an aristocracy, which increases the grievance by the increased number 
of rulers, or a democracy, which changes a people into a multitude, 
or any of them combined or confounded together, for the government 
of nations. It is my object to frame a commonwealth, founded ‘on 
unlimited liberty and universal subordination. In such a state, 
though uniformity would not always be preserved, revolutions and 
insurrections could not harass mankind, and distract the land. The 
rivers which intersect it’s territory would not occasionally sweep 


-@way their banks, and pursue untried courses. Neither would storms 


and tempests, which break up the channels of the deep, and sink the 

earth in the abyss, destroy it’s seaports and inundate it’s fields; but 

airs and currents moved by known laws at varying intervals with 

i vicissitude would preserve the whole in purity and stability 
or ever.’ 


When the subject is so grave, when expectations have been 
raised so high, and when the reader has been kept so long in 
suspence, less of metaphor would have been desirable: but, 
in that case, the work would have been less consistent with 
itself. At length, we conceive, we approach the author’s 
Perfect Commonwealth ; for can we expect any thing short of 
this from such an Aristarchus in constitutions, such an arch 
censor of all past and existing forms of governments? He de- 
nominates it himself a commonwealth founded on unlimited liberty, 
and universal subordination. It is not a monarchy, nor an aris- 
tocracy, nor a democracy, nor any combination of them. The 
reader, however, must not yet reckon on having his curiosity 
satisfied, but must wade through many tedious pages, and 


peruse much common-place matter, touching climate, situ- 


ation of a people, soil, position, and physical strength of nations, 
. confedsractes, 
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wonfederacies, the extent of states, and a census, before the pro- 
mised land is presented to his longing view. Many of the ob- 
servations which are offered in this miscellany are just, but they 
have not the merit of novelty to recommend them, and have 
been better treated before: we shall therefore indulge the 
reader’s impatience, and proceed to introduce him to the com- 
monwealth of Mr. Ensor. 

Before we are permitted to see the political paradise, we are 
delayed to be told ; 


‘ The sort of government, which I admire, is that praised by 
Thucydides, ‘ in which the commons, the middle order, and the 
most expert, unite in administering the affairs of the commonwealth.”’ 
It is the same which Cicero adorns with his eloquence, * in which 
the high, and low, and intermediate orders consent, like a harmony 
produced from various sounds.”? In the same spirit Aristotle prefers 
a constitution, which embraces the various orders of citizens. This 
philosopher frequently declares the same opinion, adding, that the 
cause of seditions and revolutions proceeds from the want of this 
happy composition, and that the more perfectly the orders of so- 
ciety are combined in directing the administration, the state is better 
established. To strengthen hie observation he exemplifies Lacede- 
mon. ‘T’o the same purpose Plato speaks: ‘ Neither the common- 
wealth which approaches too near monarchy, nor that which affects 
a boisterous freedom, is to be preferred; but that which is equally 
removed from anarchy and despotism.” ” ' 


Notiing of this sort finds its proper application inthe British —__ 
constitution ; in which Mr. E.’s superior understanding can él dayeer rt 
only matter,for censure and ridicule. We are told that, of all the 
forms of government which the wisdom of man has been hi- 
therto able to frame, the famous Spartan commonwealth was 
the most perfect; and that it is the model which the author has 
had in view while forming his regimen. Scarcely is a bare 
outline shewn to us of the grand plan, before the author again 
plunges into a tedious inquiry respecting the origin of the 
Spartan government, and into a detail of its minute parts. It 
is remarked that 


‘ The senate consisted of twenty-eight. This, Plutarch says, was 
the number of the council, which assisted Lycurgus in methodizing 
his laws. These, as well asthe ephori, were elected by the people: 
it seems, however, that the senators were to be sixty years old, while 
the ephori had no limitation of age, and were chosen in consequence 
of their merit from all the people. 

‘ This presents a very different outline from the British monarchy. 
Here is no senate appointed by the king, no men inheriting the right 
of their fathers to legislate for the nation. Here is no king uncon- 
trolled by law, and superior to justice. The king was amenable to 
judgment ; and miraculous to tell, no imperium in imperio haunted 
the people’s dreams, nor was the state dissolved when @ bad king 
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was arraigned for misconduct. The king did not form one branch 
of the legislature, he had at most a double vote in the senate: he 
had in a as Pythagoras says, the most confined power of all 
kings whatever. Ifthe Spartan kings were bad, they were tried 
and punished. Yet martyrdom did not sanctify the royal traitor’s 
execution ; nor was posterity filled with pious horrour and conster- 
nation, because a head, which had disgraced a diadem, was severed 
from the body by the same axe, which at the instigation of that 
traitor’s royal son afterward murdered Russel and Sydney. Their 
kings were punished ; yet, can our prejudices believe it ? the state 
continued to exist, nor did even convulsions or disturbance distract 
the people. — 

¢ It is therefore very possible, that the king may be amenable to 
justice, yet the royal power continue; it is very possible, tuat the 
royal power may be extremely limited, yet remain secure. — 

¢ Such was the mixed but liberal nature of the Spartan constitu- 
tion. The king was the chief magistrate, who voted with the senators, 
and executed the decree of the majority. ‘The senators were vene- 
rable for their years, they were elected by the people, and their 
office continued for life. The ephori were of mature age, their 
office was annual, and they also were elected by the people. Thus 
the power of the state, though variously modified, was wholly po- 
pular, beginning, ending, continuing, and re-appearing with the 
people. This preserved the greatest equality among the people ; 
even, says Thucydides, between the rich and poor. To this popularity 
of it’s nature is to be ascribed it’s strength and permanency. “ The 
people,”’ says Aristotle, “ participated in the great imperial con- 
cerns of the state, and this accounts for it’s tranquillity and du- 
ration.” 

« I have considered the Spartan state at this length, because I 
conceive, that the appointment and office of it’s constituted autho- 
rities give a fair outline of what ought to be the constitution of a 
state, that endeavoured to unite security with freedom. It consisted 
of assemblies of the people, and ephori, who were presidents of 
those assemblies, and who represented them when they were dis- 
solved ; of asenate; and of a chief magistrate. This bears the 
character of wisdom and simplicity, and seems to be dictated not only 
by common sense, but by the nature of society.’ 


Although the Spartan system is here held up as the 
model which is to be consulted in forming the new constitution 
of British government, we are not to conclude that all which 
is to be found in that favourite pattern is to be copied in the 
new regimen. Mr. E. makes no appropriation of the black 
broth, of the iron money, of the discouragement of science, 
letters, and commerce, nor of the double royalty, nor yet of the 
Helots and the indecent dances. Indeed, he informs us 
that these are parts of this antient system which do not meet 
his approbation. The modern school of abstract coin would, 
we apprehend, as much object to iron as to gold or silver. It 
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is with paper only that they are contented. —So much had the 
author indulged in invectives against monarchy, that we had 
concluded that this form of government could not in any shape 
enter into a constitution which enjoyed the signal distinction 
of having his approbation; and we leave our readers to guess 
how great was our astonishment, when we found him so far 
from averse to kings that ove will not satisfy him, and he must 
have two: but we must here correct ourselves; since in the 
course of these lucubrations he expresses doubts respecting the 
two-fold kingship, and seems inclined to view it rather as a 
defect than an excellence, Perhaps we should not readily 
adopt his opinion on this point, for there was a peculiar con- 
venience in having such an arrangement at Sparta, since, as 
Mr. Ensor has remarked, aking might be brought totrial and con- 
demned in that commonwealth; a circumstance which he 
highly extols. In such a state of things, was it not almost a 
matter of necessity that, while one king was on his trial, another 
should exist to carry on the functions of government ? — We 
shall pursue no farther these vagaries. What can be said of 
the man who would pull down the entire fabric of the British 
constitution, in order to frame one on the mode! of the fantastic 
regimen of Sparta? Incredible as it may appear, he who can 
thus trifle with the public, and sport with his owr reputation, 
is possessed of no inconsiderable share of industry, and endowed 
with faculties which might render him a valuable writer. Of 
this truth, we have evidence in many parts of these ver 
volumes: but, before he can appear in that respectable cha- 
racter, we repeat that he must learn to think more highly of 
the public and more humbly of himself; to express in more mea- 
sured terms his ideas of general opinion ; and to set some value 
on the test of ages and the unanimous suffrages of the good and 
wise. In enjoining on him these restraints, we would not be 
understood in the least degree to check the spirit of inquiry, or 
in any manner to circumscribe its range. Let our institutions 
be fully open to it: lamentable would be our case if they were 
not: but inveterate abuses, long established errors, and vicious or 
decayed institutions, are only kept in countenance and prolonged 
by rash efforts, and crude and extravagant projects. A re- 
former, worthy of the name and of the functions, in our estima- 
tion ranks among the highest characters; and great and arduous 
do we consider his calling. He who takes on him this office 
should be impressed with its importance and its dignity, with 
the incessant exertions and the costly sacrifices which it re- 
quires ; he should feel an ardent love and the utmost respect for 
that public in whose service he claims a station so distinguished ; 
and 
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and he should be sensible that, without the requisite qualifica- 
tions, he does injury to the cause which he means to serve. 
Two other works by this author, on National Education, and 
on The Defects of the English Laws, are before us, and will 
demand our attention in succession. To 
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Art. XII. The Giaour, a Fragment of a Turkish Tale. By 
Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 41. 48. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1813. 


1aouR means Infidel in Turkey. Our fair readers must be 

kind enough to pronounce it Jowr, or Gowr, or Yowr, or 
in any other mannet more agreeable to themselves which may at 
once a it a monosyllable and permit it to rhyme with /ower, 
bower, power, &c. 

He from whom the present poem derives its title was a 
Venetian, who, sojourning on the other. side of the Adriatic, 
seduced the affections of Leila, the dark-eyed favourite of 
Hassan. Detected by her impetuous lord, she was condemned 
to die the death often inflicted by vindictive jealousy in the 
East ; viz. to be fastened in a sack, and plunged into the un- 
fathomable ocean. A.short time afterward, in the course of a 
journey undertaken for the purpose of supplying the place of 
Leila, Hassan was attacked by her desperate and heart-broken 
lover, and slain in a short but bloody conflict. The con- 
clusion exhibits the state of the Christian’s mind, when he 
subsequently buried within the walls of a monastery his re- 
collections, his remorse, and his despair : 


¢ He pass’d — nor of his name and race 
Hath left a token or a trace, 
Save what the father must not say 
Who shrived him on his dying day ; 
This broken tale was all we knew 


Of her he lov’d or him he slew.’ 


It is not without considerable hesitation that we express our 
belief that we have given a correct sketch of this little romance ; 
and, to say the truth, we are as much indebted for our 
knowlege to an explanatory note at the end of the volume, as 
to the poetical narrative. This narrative is also in character, 
proceeding from some person who has had opportunities of 
seeing what he describes: but as to what his connection is with 
the dramatis persone, or the events, most readers will pro- 
bably remain as ignorant as ourselves. He speaks, indeed, as 
an eye-witness of scenes the most remote and disunited from 
each other, both as to time and place; and in reality it is not 


one fragment, but many, with which we are here presented. _ 
The 
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The readers of Childe Harold will not be disappointed in 
their expectation that these great and obvious faults of plot and 
arrangement must be amply compensated, as similar defects 
were in that poem, by beauties of the highest order; and those 
powers of lively painting, and that fine but melancholy strain of 
moral reflection, which may be said to have been there rather 
displayed than used by Lord Byron, are here employed for the 
nobler purposeof adding interest and probability to a deeply affect. 
ing story, related with rapidity and fervour. The picturesque 
costume and glowing scenery of the East are no jonger drawn 
from the portfolio, like a series of pictures: but they fix ina 
local habitation, and stamp with the most striking characters, the 
drama which is actually performing on the stage before us. 

We must notwithstanding take leave to begin our extracts 
with a simile, which may in our opinion stand the comparison 
with any that we remember, as well in justness of sentiment as 
in elegance and delicacy of expression. 


‘ As rising on its purple wing 
The insect-queen * of eastern spring, 
O’er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 
Invites the young pursuer near, 
And leads him on from flower to flower 
A weary chace and wasted hour, 
Then leaves him, as it soars on high 
With panting heart and tearful eye : 
So Beauty lures the full-grown child 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild ; 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 
Begun in folly, closed in tears. 
If won, to equal ills betrayed, 
Woe waits the insect aad the maid, 
A life of pain, the loss of peace, 
From infant’s play, and man’s caprice : 
The lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Has lost its charm by being caught, 
For every touch that wooed its stay 
Has brush’d its brightest hues away, 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
Tis left to fly or fall alone. 
With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 
Ah! where shall either victim rest ? 
Can this with faded pinion soar 
From rose to tulip as before? 
Or Beauty, blighted in an hour, 
Find joy within her broken bower? 





i. a. 


_«* The blue-winged butterfly of Kashmeer, the most rare and beau- 
tiful of the species.’ 
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No: gayer insects fluttering by 

Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die, 
And lovelier things have mercy shewn 
To every failing but their own, 

And every woe a tear can claim 


Except an erring sister’s shame.’ 
* * * * *  & * 


Our only objection to this beautiful metaphor (which applies 
also to that of a scorpion, immediately subjoined to it,) is the 
want of due connection with the rest of the poem. ‘These fine 
verses are not adapted to those which precede and follow it, 
but are studiously insulated from them by asterisks ; though the 
tone of reflection is such as to harmonize very happily with the 
subject. A little trouble would have interwoven both passages 
in the most natural and graceful manner; and we must 
strongly protest against this abuse of the convenient word 

ragment, as much too listless, and too lofty. 

The description of Hassan, setting out on his expedition, is 


singularly spirited : 


¢ Stern Hassan hath a journey t ta’en 
With twenty vassals in his train, 
Each arm’d as best becomes a man 
With arquebuss and ataghan ; 
The chief before, as deck’d for war, 
Bears in his belt the scimitar 
Stain’d with the best of Arnaut blocd, 
When in the pass the rebels stood, 
And few return’d to tell the tale 
Of what befell in Parne’s vale. 
The pistols which his girdle bore 
Were those that once a pasha wore, 
Which still, though gemm’d and boss’d with gold, 
Even robbers tremble to behold. — 
Tis said he goes to woo a bride 
More true than her who left his side ; 
The faithless slave that broke her bower, 


And, worse than faithless, for a Giaour ! — 
at * * a ’ . * * 


‘« The sun’s last rays are on the hill, 
And sparkle in the fountain rill, 
Whose welcome waters. cool and clear, 
Draw blessings from the mountaineer 
Here may the loitering merchant Greek 
Find that repose ’twere vain to seek 
In cities lodg’d too near his lord, 
And trembling for his secret hoard — 
Here may he rest where none can see, 
In crowds a slave, in deserts free ; 


: And 
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And with forbidden wine may stain 


The bowl a Moslem must not drain, — 
* * * * * . . 


‘ The foremost Tartar’s in the gap, 
Conspicuous by his yellow cap, 

The rest in lengthened line the while 
Wind slowly through the long defile ; 

. Above, the mountain rears a peak, 
Where vultures whet the thirsty beak, 
And their’s may be a feast to-night, 
Shall tempt them down ere morrow’s light. 
Beneath, a river’s wintry stream 
Has shrunk before the summer beam, 
And left a channel bleak and bare, 
Save shrubs that spring to perish there. 
Each side the midway path there lay 
Small broken crags of granite gray, 
By time or mountain lightning riven, 
From summits clad in mists of heaven ; 
For where is he that hath beheld 


The peak of Liakura unveil’d ?’ 
od * ’ * * * 


We omit the combat, and pass to the Mohammedan’s curse on 
the murderer of Hassan : 


‘ But thou, false Infidel! shalt writhe 
Beneath avenging Monkir’s scythe ; 
And from its torment ’scape alone 
To wander round lost Eblis’ throne ; 
And fire unquench’d, unquenchable — 
Around -— within — thy heart shall dwell, 
Nor ear can hear, nor tongue can tell 
The tortures of that inward hell ! — 
But first, on earth as Vampire sent, 
Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent ; 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 
And suck the blood of all thy race, 
There from thy daughter, sister, wife, 
At midnight dram the stream of life ; 
Yet loathe the banquet which perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse ; 

Thy victims ere they yet expire 

Shall know the demon for their sire, 

As cursing thee, thou cursing them, 

Thy flowers are wither’d on the stem. 

But one that for thy crime must fall — 
The youngest — most belov’d of all, 
Shall bless thee with a father’s name— 
That word shall wrap thy heart in flame ! 
Yet must thou end thy task, and mark 
Her cheek’s last tinge, her eye’s last spark, 


And 
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And the last glassy glance must view 
Which fesonth otis its lifeless blue ; 

Then with unhallowed hand shalt tear 
The tresses of her yellow hair, 

Of which in life a lock when shorn, 
Affection’s fondest pledge was worn ; 
But now is borne away by thee, 
Memorial of thine agony ! 

Wet with thine own best blood shall drip, 
Thy gnashing tooth and haggard lip ; 
Then stalking to thy sullen grave — 

Go — and with Gouls and Afrits rave ; 


Till these in horror shrink away 


From:spectre more accursed than they !’ 
* * * #*£# #  & * 


The description of the Giaour many years afterward, in the 
monastery, is very finely introduced in immediate succession 
to the passage just quoted, and forms a powerful contrast :_ 


‘ «¢ How name ye yon lone Caloyer ? 


His features I have scann’d before 
In mine own land —’tis many a year, 
Since, dashing by the ww fl shore, 
I saw him urge as fleet a steed 
As ever serv’d a horseman’s need. 
But once I saw that face — but then 
It was so mark’d with inward pain 
I could not pass it by again ; 
It breathes the same dark spirit now, 
As death were stamped upon his brow. 


¢« ?T is twice three years at summer tide 


Since first among our freres he came ; 
And here it soothes him to abide 

For some dark deed he will not name. 
But never at our vesper prayer, 
Nor e’er before confession chair 
Kneels he, nor recks he when arise 
Incense or anthem to the skies, 
But broods within his cell alone, 
His faith and race alike unknown. 
The sea from Paynim land he crost, 
And here ascended from the coast, 
Yet seems he not of Othman race, 
But only Christian in his face ; 
I’d judge him some stray renegade, 
Repentant of the change he made, 
Save that he shuns our holy shrine, 
Nor tastes the sacred bread and wine. 
Great largess to these walls he brought, 
And thus our abbot’s favour bought ; 


But 
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But were I prior, not a day 

Should brook such stranger’s further stay, 
Or pent within our penance cell 

Should doom him there for aye to dwell, 
Much in his visions mutters he 

Of maiden ’whelmed beneath the sea ; 
Of sabres clashing — foemen flying, 
Wrongs aveng’d — and Moslem dying. 
On cliff he hath been known to stand, 
And rave as to some bloody hand 

Fresh sever’d from its parent limb, 
Invisible to all but him, 

Which beckons onward to his grave, 


And lures to leap into the wave.’ ’ 
oe SS USS Bee 


It were to be wished that the noble author had omitted alf 
the notes, as we have done, except those which are absolutely 
necessary to render the text intelligible; since they are ina style 
of sprightliness which ill accords with the narrative, and which 
is not in itself peculiarly commendable. The dying speech of 
the Giaour is in parts extremely pathetic, but the rest has in it 
much more of Ovid than of nature. Antithesis and lines of 
eight syllables cannot easily be reconciled. 


Our remaining observation must be a censure on the mode of 
describing the most affecting event in the poem, — the drowning 
of Leila. Is the reciter supposed to know or to be ignorant 
of the contents of the fatal sack ? Even if he were ignorant, 
there is some puerility in dwelling so minutely on its gradual 
descent and final disappearance: but if the slightest suspicion 
had crossed his mind that a living human creature, a young 
and lovely female, was sinking in a watery grave, how could he 
find the leisure and the calmness to-attend to such insignificant 
appearances ? ‘This passage seems to us to be not only the loss 


of an inestimable opportunity, but a positive blemish in the 
poem. 


Nothing but respect for the genius of the author could have 
induced us to dwell so long on the defects of his work: 
defects the less to be tolerated, because they interfere with what 
is excellent, and because they might have been so easil 
obviated. ‘The remarks which we have made are addressed to 
him; the quotations,are provided for the entertainment of 
our readers; and it would flatter us exceedingly to think that 
the usefulness of the former could prove in any degree com- 
parable to the pleasure which will be derived from the latter. 

Den. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For JUNE, 1813. 


POETRY, &c. 


Art. 13. Spirit of Boccaccio’s Decameron ; comprising Three Days’ 
Entertainment; translated, selected, connected, and versified, from 
the Italian. Cr. 8vo. 3 Vols. 11. 10s. Boards. Cadell and 
Davies. 1812. 

No more convincing proof can be given of the unextinguishable 
spirit of Boccaccio, than the delight which will be afforded to such 
readers of this lame translation of him as never read any other. 
Lame we call it, because the verse is frequently most inharmonious, 
the language feeble, and the whole effect so inferior to that of the 
old prose. version, that few if any who are acquainted with Boccaccio, 
even in the said version, will be induced to peruse all the present 
volumes. Still less will those who can relish the original endure so 
imperfect a copy. The author at times endeavours to be very literal : 
but he generally is as free as possible ; and he has also taken the 
liberty of altering some of the stories, and of connecting the whole 
of his selections. The proper names are pronounced wrongly 
throughout. Philostratus, Pampinéa, Neophile, are favourable 
specimens of the pronunciation of the ‘ Spirit of Boccaccio.’ 

If we look at literature only after its revival, Invention, pure 
invention in the plot and management of a story, will seem to be 
exclusively of Italian growth. Not only can we trace our own 
Shakspeare on almost all occasions to this fertile source of fable, 
but the French, and every other European nation that lays claim to 
literary honours, must in this primary mark of distinction defer to 
the Italian: but, if we turn our eyes still farther back, and 
examine the recorded efforts of eastern imagination long previously to 
the gra which we are contemplating, we shall find reason to detract 
something from the originality of the Italians themselves in this 
branch of composition. Whether it be the fruit of climate, of a 
warm sun, and an unclouded sky ; or whether the consequent idleness 
and ‘story-telling disposition of the Orientals combine to excite this 
faculty of invention ; it is certain that European stories of every 
kind (especially the amorous) may be traced, mediately or imme- 
diately, to the East. The Greeks of antient times, and the Italians 
of later ages, have equally borrowed from this copious fountain-head 
of fancy: but few, it any, fabulists have so admirably mingled truth 
with fiction, and have so completely established their claim to a se- 
condary if not a primary invention, as the great Boccaccio. The 
father, absolutely, of the modern novel and romance, (for he deals 
as much, if not more, in the detail of common and every-day-life as he 
does in wild and extraordinary scenes,) he has left all his successors 
and all his imitators at an immeasurable distance. His indecency was 
not only the vice of his time, but, mingled as it is with bold and just 
satire against the religious orders, it pleads an excuse which no wise 
contemporary would immediately have rejected. In our age, — 
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the case is altered ; and the present volumes, chaste as they are when 
compared with the original, are not fit to be placed on any lady’s 
toilet. With this warning we shall conclude; assuring the male 
part of our readers that, in spite of all the faults to which we have 
alluded in the present ‘ Spirit of Boccaccio,’ they will here find much 
to entertain them; and that many passages in the version reflect 
credit on the author’s genius, and on his command of easy and ap 
propriate expression. By his choice of subject, in the year 1812, 
he has voluntarily narrowed the circle of his readers to a small 


number, Hod. 


Art. 14. The Deserted Village School, a Poem. 8vo. 2s. Longman 
and Co. 1812. 

We should be glad to see the pleasantry of this writer more 
worthily employed, than in ridiculing that zeal for promoting the 
education of the poor which now pervades the kingdom. Tew 
persons seem to question the expediency of teaching children of 
all ranks to read and write ; and, since the old * Village Schools’ 
were insufficient for this purpose, it may be well to assist or super- 
sede them by later inventions. At any rate, and without engaging 
deeply in controversy with the author, we deem his fears about the 
alphabet perfectly futile, and can assure him that learning to trace 
the letters in sand is not ¢ a slippery knowlege gained too soon ;’ 
as well as that, if he chuses to * peep’ at some of Dr. Bell’s school 
mistresses, ‘ amidst their pigmy throng,’ he may still see ‘ high 
spectacled her reverential nose,’ as he informs us was the case with 


his favourite dame in days of yore. YP Bar. 


Art.15. Fables in Verse; from ZEsop, La Fontaine, and others. 
By Mary Anne Davis. 12mo. Boards. Harris. 1813. 

As awork intended for children, these fables have considerable 
merit ; since they are written with a pleasantry which must make 
them attractive, and the moral lessons which they convey are 
adapted to young people: while the author’s poetical style is easy, 
and sufficiently harmonious, Dp 


Art. 16.- The Times ; or the Prophecy: Second Edition. With 


other Poems. By George Daniel. Cr. 8vo. 5s Boards. 
Wilson. 1813. 


¢ A modern satirist has much to do,’ 


says Mr. Daniel, and he might have added, to execute that much 
well is a very arduous undertaking. The Times, or human nature 
under the various aspects which it assumes in the present cultivated 
yet whimsical, absurd and refined yet profligate age, must be allowed 
to open a wide and varied field to the moral observer; and if by 
“ shooting folly as it flies,” or by the aid of well-directed ridicule, 
those persons could be “ touched and shamed’? into decency and 
good conduct, who are now triumphant in their career because they 
are *¢ safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne,’ all must acknow- 
lege satire to be one of the most useful species of writing. What, 
however, are we to say on this head, when vice and foily continue to 
be as hold and shameless as if no satiric. lash had ever been applied ? 
Rev. June, 1812. Pp Shall 
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Shall we intimate that the poets of our own days want fire and force te 
carry on so formidable an attack ? Whatever may be their genius, 
they seem, in general, to over-calculate their powers. Yet it is the 
common fault of the modern satirist to glide into the easy track of 
imitation, when he ought boldly to aspire at cutting out a way en. 
tirely his own. Reminiscence, if not mistaken for invention, is made 
to supply its place; and the new author, at the moment when he is 
raising expectations of a new world, introduces the poetic reader to 
their old acquaintances. Whatever talents Mr. Daniel may possess, 


"the seems to want sufficient pride to assert the independence of his 


muse; and so richly has he stored his memory from the pages of Pope, 
that he copies his thoughts, his expressions, his rhimes, and occa- 
sionally even his coarseness. 'W—e, at full length, often disgraces the 
verse of the T'wickenham bard, but in our more refined age we do not 
call a spade, a spade ; and we wish that Mr. D. had not repeatedly 
employed this coarse word and itssynonyms. We have —* Peace to 
such bards’? — ¢ Wind whistling through the panes’ —* With craving 
belly and with aching head’ —* When saint and savage hail the Lord 
of all? —< I hate a titled rogue with all his fame? —*‘ Moralize his 
song,’ &c., which are modes of expressions pilfered from Pope ; and 
though the following couplet is a little disguised, it is a close imitation 
of the same bard : 


¢ Curs’d is the wretch, unworthy of the Nine, 
Who meanly pens one mercenary line.’ 


Mr. Daniel is not in the slightest degree suspected by us of coming 
under his own curse: but, if he be not mercenary, he, even as a 
satirist, may be suspected of being too severe ; and when severity out 
‘¢ Herods Herod,”’ it loses all its effect. In giving a character of the 
Times, their religious fanaticism is fair game ; and satire has a right 
to lash those ignorant preachers 


‘ Who know no more of Scripture than a post, 
And count that doctrine best which pays the most :’ 


‘but we cannot believe 
‘ That rogues, to ’scape the gallows, turn divines ;? 
nor that the Tabernacle-pulpit is supplied from ve. Hunting- 
ton and other preachers of Methodisin hitch in his lines: but poor 
Dr. Collyer is satirized at some length, and forms a portrait in Mr. 
Daniel’s severest and coarsest manner. 
‘ While gentle Collyer, pretty spoken youth! ? 
Sings at his ease the mangled word of truth ;— 
Talks small, and picks his teeth, then reads the text, 
Converts a pretty girl, and weds her next : — 
I loath the puppy, with his gospel rules : 
A preaching coxcomb is the worst of fools !?— 


Why any stigma should be cast on the Doctor for converting a pretty 
girl, and marrying her afterward, we cannot find out. He did not 
convert her, we suppose, because she was pretty ; and if this was one 
reason for marrying her, it was not a bad reason. After all, how- 
ever, Dr. C. is still a Celebs, who has not found a Lucilla. 

10 Some 
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Some characters in high life are attempted on this satiric canvas : 
but we cannot add that they are sketched with a young | hand, 
One person among the great, designated by ****, is thus held up 
to view: 


¢ But Fortune, ever mindful of his fate, 
Creates her fool a Minister of State ;— 
He robs the nation with rapacious hands— 
His title asks for equipage and lands ? 
Whores he must have, no matter from what source, 
While mountebanks and fiddlers come of course ; 
And what this villain does, because he’s great, 
Would hang a hundred rogues of mean estate. 
Is this a statesman, this a public man ?— 


View haughty ****, then doubt me if you can.?— 


On the profession of the law, Mr. Daniel pours forth his vengeance : 
but can ke be justified in the hint which he throws out respecting 
modern juries ? 


‘ What, TRUTH a LIBEL ?—heaven defend my cause, 
And shield me from it’s enemy, ye laws. — 
You speak too warm, some mischief may arise, 
The Law’s a foe, Attorneys are the spies ; 
Attorneys vile, who when God’s wrath begins, 
He sends on earth to plague us for our sins. — 
Produce an instance—if my counsel fail, 

Will you lay down five hundred for my bail? 
For j****s now, in these reforming times, 
Like prudent souls make money of our crimes ; 
And hate to see a Bribe (so honest grown, ) 
Fall into any pockets but their own.— 
What filthy lucre ?—’tis a thing, we see, 
Civility has softened to a fee.? — 


Farther on, Mr. D. lashes the gentlemen of the law, and seems to 
point his rage at a certain Chief Justice : 


‘ Let no dull Justice take his daily pains, 
By talking much to hide a lack of brains ; 
os one J know, who sits with fury big, 
n all the empty majesty of wig,) 
And deeming libels worse because they’re true, 
Cage the poor author, and abuse him too.’ 


The prophecy, at the end of the satire, would teach us to hope that 
a certain illustrious prince will emulate the fame of Henry V., whose 
history is given, and then this hobbling couplet follows : 


‘ Apply the tale—there perhaps may come a time 
(And now I only prophecy in rhyme). 


[n general, however, the lines have an easy flow, and the rhymes are 
good ; yet such as ‘ speak’ and ‘ cheek,’ ¢ fate’ and ¢ wait,’ ‘calm’ and 
‘harm,’ &c., cannot but offendus. Mr. Daniel is perhaps capable of 
more energy than he has here displayed; and if he should be 
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more difficult in pleasing himself, he will be more likely to succeed in 
pleasing his readers. 

The poems subjoined to the Times are not of sufficient consequence 
to intitle them to particular notice. Mo ¥ 


NOVELS. 
Art. 17. The Curate and his Daughter; a Cornish Tale, by Eliza- 


beth Isabella Spence, Author of “ Summer Excursions,’ 

«‘ The Nobility of the Heart,’? &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. 15s. Boards, 

Longman and Co. 1812. 

The sentiments of this novel are unexceptionable: but the story 
abounds with wmprobabilities, and the author’s morality is more cor- 
rect than her grammar ; since almost every page contains some inac- 
curacies, vulgarisms, or absurdities. For instance, in Vol. i. page 61., 
we read of ¢ the transitive breast of Lady Sophia ;’ in Vol. ii. page 85., 
the same lady is made to exclaim, ‘I drive my coach in six 3’ in 
Vol. iti. we read of ‘ episcopalian bishops ;’ in page 188., the 
epithet of ‘ beautiful incognito’ is addressed by one of the principal 
personages to his mistress; and the name of St. Aubyn is throughout 
metamorphosed into Seyntaubyne. M* Bay 


Art. 18. The Faithful Irish Woman ; or the House of Dunder. By 
Captain §.S. De Renzy. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Sherwood and Co. 1813. 

Several expressions occurring in this work seem to evince that the 
author is the countryman of his fictitious heroine: but his work has 
also many grammatical errors which cannot be excused as bein 
Irishisms ; and it is moreover disfigured by double entendre. Yet the 
character of a faithful Irish domestic is well drawn: her language ap- 
pears to have been copied from nature; and her uncouth expressions 
of attachment render some scenes at once laughable and touching. De 


Art. 19. She Thinks for Herself. 12mo. 3 Vols. 16s. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1813- 

Here is repeated, in very ordinary bangunges the hackneyed story 
of a fair damsel, who takes refuge in a farm-house from the persecu- 
tion of her lovers, and, though amiably officiating in every menial 
capacity, preserves her hands and her dress as spotless as her mind. 
Some laudable sentiments, however, are to be found in the third 
volume; and, though this novel offers no attraction to fastidious 
readers, its faults of composition are not sufficiently glaring to 
prevent it from being placed, with many of its peers, on the shelves 
ofa circulating library. - p° 


Art. 20. 4 Hero of Salamanca; or the Novice Isabel.* By H. M. 
Moriarty, Author of “ Brighton in an Uproar,” &c. 12mo., 

g Vols. 15s. Boards. Souter. 1813. ~ 
In the commencement of this tale, we are abruptly introduced to a 
most courageous infant, who, having an arm and a leg broken, falls 
asleep till the surgeon arrives to set them ; and the rest of the story 
js-equally natural. We object to such names as * Captain Ap-strap,’ 
« The Reverend Mr. Faith,’ and * Lieutenant Amphibious ;’ “ we 
blame 
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blame the author for inserting long descriptions of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and the kingdom of Siam, without an acknowlegement 
of the Geographical Dictionary whence they are borrowed. These 
passages are the best in the work, but they will be insufficient to 
preserve it from oblivion. pe 


Art. 21. Vaga; or a View of Nature. By Mrs. Peck, Author 
of * Maid of Avon,” &c. 12mo, 3 Vels. 18s. Boards. Ro- 
binsons, 1813. 

The first title of this novel is perhaps more applicable than the 
author supposes, for we have seldom met with a book so deficient in 
point and meaning, or so replete with ‘ long passages that lead to 
nothing.”? In some parts of the work, an imitation of Mad. Cot- 
tin’s or Miss Owenson’s writings appears to be intended: but the 
likeness is so unfavourable as to remind us of Dr. Johnson’s observa- 
tion on the production of one of his imitators: * It has the inflation 
ef the Sybil without her inspiration.”’ D2 


Art. 22. Scotch Law Suits ; or a Tale of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries. By the Author of “ The Two Brothers.” 12mo. 

4s. 6d. Boards. Robinson. 1812. 

This short tale bears some resemblance to the French “ Causes 
sclébres,’’ from its intricacy of legal perplexities, and the simplicity 
with which they are related. A little more embellishment and am- 
plification might have excited greater interest for the principal cha- 
racters than will now be felt: but the story of Mrs. Wilson is origi- 
nal ; and the work is recommended by its brevity, and its entire free- 
dom from affectation or false taste. Do 


EDUCATION. 
Art.23. Conseils a ma Fille ; ou nouveaux Contes ; i.e. Advice to 


my Daughter, or more Tales. By J.N. Bouilly, Author. of 

“Tales for my Daughter.”” 12mo. pp.319. Boards. Colburn. 

1813. 

This volume may be considered as a sequel to the former production 
of the same author, which was mentioned in the M. R. for Jan. 1811, 
since M. Bouilly still offers his advice under the attractive form of 
tales. In some of these compositions, however, the denouement is 
too theatrical ; many of the characters are such as will scarcely be 
found in real life ; and in the story intitled ‘ Les Presomptions,’ the 
mistakes of the two sisters are exaggerated till they become unna- 
tural. Yet, as this work uniformly inculcates lessons of practical 
morality, while it offers an agreeable variety of anecdotes, it may 
be read with amusement and suites. ' De 


Art. 24. The Juvenile Spectator. Part II. Containing some 
Account of Old Friends, and an Introduction to a few Strangers. 
By Arabella Argus. 12mo, Darton. 1812. 

We noticed this writer’s first volume in the Review for January, 
1811, and we announce with pleasure the second part of so pleasing a 
work, 

The idea of a Spectator for children is ingenious; and the trifling 
faults and unpleasant habits to which they are liable are here dis- 
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played in a good-humoured and amusing manner. We cannot, how- 
ever, congratulate Mrs. Argus on having attained the grammatical 
accuracy to which we counselled her to aspire. In page 38., we 


read the following sentence: ¢ The last twelve months has made;? and ~ 


in page 142.,86 Whose amiable mind and excellent-character has ex- 
cited,’ &c. 
Art. 25. The Lady-Birds’ Lottery ; or the Fly’s Alphabet. By 
ueen Mab. Pocket 4to. 1s. Longman and Co. 1813. 
Although it is beyond the comprehension of those children who 
have still the alphabet to learn, this ingenious performance may afford 
amusement in the nursery, and procure additional popularity for 


Queen Mab. De 


Art. 26. A Guide to Tutors, Parents, and private Students, in the 
Selection of Elementary School Books, in every Branch of Edu- 
cation, by the late Rev. Joshua Collins. A new Edition, revised 
and enlarged, by the Rev. Samuel Catlow, late Master of the 
Seminary at Wimbledon, &c. 12mo. 1s.6d. Longman and Co. 
Elementary books for children are now published in such numbers, 

that a work like the present becomes desirable to assist the choice of 

teachers, by pointing out some of the most eligible performances in 
the different branches of education. Messrs. Collins and Catlow are 
too fond of recommending selections of history and poetry, instead 
of entire works which might be read with still greater advantage : 
but, on the whole, they have executed their ae with ability, and 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Art. 27. The Esculapian Monitor ; or faithful Guide to the His- 
tory of the human Species, and most important Branches of medical 
Philosophy ; combined with moral Reflections, and enforced by 
religious Precepts. By the Rev. Ed. Barry, M.D., Rector of 
St. Mary’s, Wallingford. 8vo. pp.170. 4s.6d. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 

This work exhibits a character of benevolence in the writer, which 
we should have wished to have seen supported by a corresponding 
share of genius and ability: but, when the intention seems to have 
been pure, we are not disposed to criticize with severity any failure in 
the execution. ‘T’his performance, as we may learn from the title, 
combines science with morality; the author describing the functions 
and structure of the body, and from these deducing rules for its proper 
¢government and direction. We do not know that the design can be 
considered as in itself objectionable; indeed it holds out strong recom- 
mendations; yet, from some cause, it has very generally happened 
that such plans have failed; and, in the present instance, the scientific 
part is unfortunately so meagre as to render it almost useless, The 
observations relative to medicine, however, must have the advantage of 
being harmless ; since their extreme barrenness must prevent even the 
most sanguine reader from supposing that he had derived from them 
any insight into the knowlege or cure of disease. We will quote the 
whole section on dropsy : 


« Dropsies 
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have produced an useful little volume. p° 
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¢ Dropsies are chronical diseases, and originate from lax fibres, 
and may be either of general, or particular, affection of the body. 
The immediate cause of all dropsies arises from the circumstance of 
the exhaling vessels throwing off more fluid than the absorbent vessels 
can take up again. 

¢ The indications of cure will principally consist in endeavouring to 
remove the cause of the disease, in discharging the waters effused into 
the several cavities, and fortifying the patient against a relapse, by 
nutritious and warm diet; strengthening the solids by proper me- 
dicines and exercise, and refraining, as much as possible, from the use 
of fluids.’ 

To the latter part of the work we must allow more merit : it con- 
sists of a series of *‘ Remedies, in all cases of emergency, from sudden 
accident and alarm, which demand prompt and immediate help, chiefly 
selected from Dr. Fothergill’s préservative plan, Dr. Struve’s prac- 
tical essay, and the reports of the Royal Humane Society ; to which are 
added some other important observations.’ It includes also the ¢ treat- 
ment of drowned persons, burning of females by their clothes having 
caught fire, a few cautions that might prevent the frequency of 
houses on fire,’ and other articles of a similar nature. It is indeed 
a collection of useful information. 

We conclude by quoting a set of ‘ general precepts, on the im- 
portant concerns of health, and of acquiring the habits of a well- 
ordered mind.’ Although some of these precepts may be deemed 
trifling, many very wise persons would do well to attend to them. 

‘ 1. Exercise, temperance, and chastity, are as angelic guardians 
to preserve health; while indolence, excess, and sensuality, are the 
ambush demons to destroy it. 

‘ 2. Avoid costiveness of body, by the occasional use of gently 
laxative medicines. | : 

¢ 3. Proportion the clothing to the state of the weather, and if 
very liable to take cold — or subject to rheumatic affections, wear 
flannel next to the skin. 

‘ 4. Guard against obstructed perspiration as much as possible ; 
it is the lamentable source, in this variable climate, of the greater part 
of the diseases of its inhabitants. 

‘ 5. Keep the feet warm, and the head moderately cool. 

‘ 6. Avoid all sudden extremes, especially quick transitions from 
heat to cold, and from cold to heat. 

‘ 7. Cleanliness of person, early retirement to bed, and quitting it 
betimes in the morning, give vigor to the intellect, cheerfulness to the 
mind, and firmness to the constitution.’ 


Art. 28. The German Syphilitic Physician; or a Treatise on the 
Venereal Disease; containing the newest Method of Treatment 
of the most enlightened Physicians on the Continent. To. which 
are subjoined a Glossary of medical Terms, and the necessary Pre- 
scriptions; chiefly for the Use of those, who, affected by this 
Disease, wish to ascertain its Nature in all its Appearances, and 
to assist themselves, so far as to avoid the dreadful Consequences 
ef Empiricism and Quackery. By George Charles Meyer, M. D., 

4 Surgeon 


Bos. 
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Surzeon in the East India Company’s Service; &c. &c. t2mo. 

4s. Boards. Highley. 

We are not friends to popular medicine in general, and least of all 
to popular treatises on the venereal disease ; which, on every account, 
is ill adapted for self-treatment. Its various forms demand the ex- 
perienced eye of a practitioner for their discrimination ; the remedies 
are of a most powerful nature, and, although ——- necessary to be 
employed, should never be touched but by the most skilful hands: the 
disease requires for its removal a length of time, and a continued 
application of medicines, for which few persons under their own 
direction would have sufficient perseverance; and, lastly, the state 
of mind, which the subjects of this malady generally experience, ren- 
ders them peculiarly unfit for the conduct of a long continued and 
delicate plan of treatment. Our objections against Dr. Meyer’s per- 
formance, however, do not rest merely on these general grounds ; 
the opinions which he advances are erroneous and dangerous; and 


doubly dangerous when broached for popular use. Bos. 


Art. 29. Anatomical Examinations. A complete Series of anato- 
mical Questions, with Answers. ‘The Answers arranged so as to 
form an elenientary System of Anatomy, and intended as prepara. 
tory to Examinations at Surgeons’-Hall. ‘l'o which are annexed, 
Tables of the Bones, Muscles, and Arteries. The second Edition, 
corrected. 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Highley. 1812. 
Both in the title and afterward in the preface, the object of this 

work is stated to be the communication of that degree of anatomical 

knowlege which may enable a candidate to pass through an exami- 
nation at Surgeons’-Hall. We spoke of the first edition in terms of 
general approbation: (Rev. for May, 1811. p. 104.) but we would 
inculcate, on the minds of those who are aspiring to the honors of sur- 
gery, a determination. not to trust to mere catechetical information ; 
since it is certainly very easy to puzzle any person who is not really ac- 
quainted with the subject, whatever stock of questions and answers he 
may have storedup inhis memory. Still, we think that such examinations 
as those before us are not without their use, by exercising the student 
at his first entrance on the science, in the use of terms: but we must 
regard them merely as forming a commencement of his studies, which 
are afterward to be forwarded and completed in the lecture-room 


and dissecting-room. ‘The work is respectably executed. De 


POLITICS, 

Art. 30. Four Letters on the English Constitution. I. On different 
Opinions concerning the English Constitution. II. On its*Prin- 
ciples. III. Onits Defects. IV. On the best Means of promoting 
its fundamental Principles.) By G. Dyer. 8vo. pp. 136. 55, 
Johnson and Co, 1812. 

Being better known to the public as a poet than as a political in- 
vestigator, Mr. Dyer deems it necessary to explain, in his preface, 
the motive of the present treatise. He was engaged, it seems, 
more than twenty years ago, in inquiries which obliged him to reflect 
seriously on the nature of our constitution, and to analyse the labours 
of various political writers. The eventful period that has intervened 
has been calculated, to use his own expressions, ‘ to elevate his 

| thoughts, 


. 
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thoughts, warm his feelings, and strengthen his reasonings.” Accord- 
ingly, though other engagements have prevented him from bestowing 
continued attention on this great subject, he has no hesitation in re- 
curring to them, and in stepping aside for a season from more humble 
pursuits. After this preamble, and some general observations on the 
principles of government, Mr. Dyer proceeds to treat of the English 
‘constitution in four letters, or chapters, which follow each other in 
the order announced in the title-page. Notwithstanding the san- 
guine anticipations of personal friends, Mr. D. observed the pre- 
caution of printing a very limited edition of his work. ‘Temporary 
questions, he remarks, may become popular in consequence of par- 
ticular circumstances, but the case is different with political disqui- 
sitions directed to an analysis of general principles. 

It would much exceed the space into which the overflow of political 
pamphlets obliges us to circumscribe our observations on each particu- 
lar publication, were we to enter into an abstract of Mr. Dyer’s ela- 
borate essays. As far as we can judge, he acted very prudently in 
confining within a moderate compass his expectation of the sale of 
his pamphlet. The subject is dry, and his manner of treating it is 
not calculated to invest it with allurement. His style is deficient in 
brevity, and the reader is often put out of patience by preambles and 
circumlocutions when he is eager to arrive at what may be called the 
“ marrow” of the reasoning. On the other hand, we do not often 
meet with an author who is possessed of such extensive acquaintance 
with writers on the nature of government as Mr. Dyer has evidentl 
acquired ; and the reader, who finds a reluctance to travel howeal 
the abstract disquisitions in these essays, may satisfy himself by a 
reference to a few passages (pp. 9. 15. 82.) as to the author’s intimate 
knowlege of the labours of those who have preceded him. He will 
therefore probably be disposed to regret that Mr. D.’s time and talents 
have not been directed to topics of more general attraction. Lo. 


Art. 31. 4 Chart, exhibiting the Relation between the Amount 
of Bank-of-England-notes in Circulation; the Rate of Foreign 
Exchanges ; the Prices of Gold and Silver Bullion, and of Wheat ; 
accompanied with Explanatory Observations. By S. Tertius 
Galton. 8vo. pp. 32. 2s.6d. Johnson and Co. 1813. 

Mr. Galton confines his observations in a great measure to the ex- 
planation of his engraved chart; of which it would be difficult to 
form a distinct idea without ocular inspection. We have long been 
of opinion that this method of elucidating a complicated subject 
might be adopted with great advantage in a variety of progressive 
calculations. Mr. W. Playfair’s Statistical Breviary owed its per- 
spicuity to delineations of this nature; and it may be safely laid 
down as a general rule of instruction, that an address to the eye is a 
less difficult and less tedious process than taxing the memory with 
arithmetical computations. In the present chart, the points illus- 
trated are the Bank-of-England-notes in circulation, 

Fluctuations of our exchange with Hamburgh, 
Market price of gold-bullion, 

———= ——-—— silver-bullion, 

——— ———= of wheat. 
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Mr. Mushet’s tables of bullion and exchange have served for the 
ground-work of this Chart; and the chief difference between the two 
is that the one represents by lines and spaces that which the other ex- 
hibited in numbers. A few observations are added to explain the 
principles of currency ; in which Mr. Galton avoids the discussion of 
controverted points, and expresses himself with a caution which can 


leave no ground of offence to either party. Lo 


WEST INDIES. 


Art. 32. An Essay on the good Effects which may be derived in the 
British West Indies in consequence of the Abolition of the African 
Slave Trade: including an Inquiry into the present insular Policy 
of those Colonies. By Stephen Gaisford, Esq. 8vo. pp.236. 
78 Baldwin. 1811. 

In his preface, Mr. Gaisford apprizes the public that his observa- 
tions on the West Indies are the result not of theoretic speculation, 
but of an actual residence of several years in that part of the globe; 
and he comes forwards as a decided enemy of the slave-trade, and a 
zealous advocate for improvements in the education of the negroes. 
Unfortunately, however, his style and disposition of en are 
not such as will create a favourable prepossession on the part of his 
readers. He is fond of indulging in quaint expressions ; such as 
calling his prefatory observationg ¢ precursive remarks,’ and the free 
negroes ‘the coloured free ;’ and difference of complexion is, according 
to his way of writing, no ‘ excusable cause’ for disunion of interests 
among the inhabitants of the colonies. Without dwelling farther on 
these blemishes in the composition, we have no hesitation in agreeing 
fully with him (p. 169.) that the new system of education, whether 
on Bell’s or Lancaster’s plan, would be very well adapted to the 
children of negroes, and that the expence would be wholly inconsi- 
derable. ‘T’o cultivate the minds of these degraded beings is the true 
way to render them easily manageable, by giving them a feeling of 
propriety and an acute sensibility to the shame of punishment. It is 
the way likewise to make them intelligent and profitable workmen ; and 
the present mode of treating negroes in our sugar-colonies is coarse and 
unskilful to an extraordinary degree. The acts annually passed by 
the island-assemblies for the regulation of slaves, while they limit the 
extent of punishment, and prescribe a regular allowance of food, are 
wholly silent with regard to the proper method of conducting planta- 
tion-labour; and the rule of working by the piece, plain as it seems, is 
very little practised in the West Indies, though our experience at 
home affords so many striking examples of its superiority over the 
indiscriminating plan of paying labour by the day or the week. ‘I 
know, however,’ says Mr. Gaisford, (p.177.) ‘ conductors of plan- 
tations who have tried the experiment, in cases where they have had 
a piece of work inconveniently retarded, and they have been surprized 
to find how soon slaves would dispatch a day’s task in the anticipation 
of a few hours day-light for their own appropriation.’ 

Mr. G. enters afterward on a discussion of the propriety of eman- 
cipating slaves. This is a very delicate question ; and the unfitness 
of bodies of people, who are apparently superior to slaves, for the 

enjoy- 
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énjoyment of liberty, will be strongly urged on the opposite side. 
We allude not only to the miserable failure of the French, both at 
home and in the colonies, but to the more recent example of folly and 
disunion in the territory of the Caraccas. It is perfectly clear that a 
people, unless considerably advanced in information, are incapable 
of enjoying a free constitution: but the quéstion relative to our 
negroes has nothing political in it, and is in fact confined to the 
emancipation of individuals, on the payment of a stipulated price for 
each. * This price,’ says Mr. G. (p. 177.) ‘ should in no case be per- 
mitted to exceed the lowest general average-value of slaves.’ Though 
we can by no means admit the infallibility of this rule, we coincide 
with Mr. G. in several other pomts connected with this question. 
We agree with him likewise in regretting the absence of gentlemen of 
property from our colonies. When the means of preserving health 
and of educating a family in that climate become more generally un- 
derstood, we hope that the labouring classes will not be so much 
deprived of the improving example of their superiors. 

Mr. Gaisford’s book was intended for publication shortly after the 
abolition of the slave-trade; and it is dedicated to the Duke of Glou- 
cester, as President of the African Institution. In his eagerness to 
deprecate slavery, he makes an historical reference to the circum- 
stances of its gradual abolition in Europe ; which might have proved 
an useful illustration of his reasoning, had he not unluckily fallen 
(p. 64. et seg.) into a variety of diffuse and extraneous observations. 
Nothing can be more calculated to lessen the utility of a book that is 
intended for the perusal of persons in whose eyes brevity and clearness 
are indispensable requisites. Mr. G. therefore must expect only a 
very partial adoption of ‘his ideas, either among our planters or among 
the persons in connection with them on this side of the Atlantic. 
Should he be induced to resume the subject, it is to be hoped that, 
to his knowlege of useful facts and his ardour in recommending im- 
provement, will be added a more successful mode of classing and 
eluctdating his arguments. 


HISTORY. 


Art. 33. A Sketch of the principal Events of English History. 
By William Fell. 12mo. pp. 196. 3s. 6d. Boards. Rivington. 
Mr. Fell announces this little work as designed chiefly for the use 
of young persons, and of those who may not have time or oppor- 
tunity to peruse the English history at length. He is of opinion that 
the leading events in our annals produce a more striking impression 
when exhibited in separate order, than when blended with miscella- 


neous matter of subordinate importance. The chief contents of this 
compilation are as follow : 


‘The Conquest. Accession of the House of Bruns- 
Obtaining of Magna Charta. wick. 

Wars of York and Lancaster. Rebellion in 1715. 

Reformation. Rebellion in 1745. 

Gun-powder Plot. Rebellion in Ireland in 1798. 
Restoration. Origin and Sucession of the Kings 
Revolution. of England. The 
— “ aS 


ee 
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The author’s style is clear, and not devoid of animation; so that 
his book, without any pretensions to originality, may be said to fulfil 
the object of its publication. We have noticed occasional errors on 
the part either of the writer or the printer ; of which we shall specify 
only one example, viz. (p.146.) ‘resolve to make an eruption into 
England.’ Lo. 


Art. 34. Hints on the Laws and Customs of ancient and modern 
Nations, respecting Marriage, Dower, Descent of Property, &c. 
By a Gentleman at the Middle Temple. 12mo. pp.124. §s. 
Sherwood and Co. 
A heavy, indiscriminating compilation, consisting of scraps taken 
from a multitude of writers, without any attempt to ascertain their 
accuracy or probability. Lo. 


Art. 35. The Trader’s Safeguard and Counting-House Guide; con- 
taining the Laws relating to Masters, Apprentices, Clerks, Shop- 
men, Journeymen, Manufacturers, &c., setting up and exercising 
Trades ; Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes; Bankruptcy; 
Contracts and Agreements for the Sale and Purchase of Goods ; 
Warranty, Payment, and Delivery of Goods; Usury; Cheating ; 
Interest ; Partnership ; Agency; Suretyship; giving Characters 
to others, and entering into Securities a their Conduct ; and a 
Variety of other Topics indispensable to be known by every 
Person connected with Trade. By John Rolle, Esq., Barrister 
at Law. 2d Edition, 12mo. pp. 303. 7s. Boards. Cook. 
1812. 

The contents of this compilation are so fully expressed in the title- 
page, that little remains to be added in the shape of explanation. The 
plan of the writer is to insert the substance of the law on the parti- 
cular point discussed, and to add, regularly, a reference to the de- 
cision or statute which constitutes the authority. His subjects 
appear to be sufficiently well caosen ; and the practical effect of fre- 

(quent reference to a collection of this nature must naturally be to 
make a person in trade more familiar with the laws relating to his 

employment, than he would otherwise become without the lapse of a 

considerable time. The acquisition of such information by the routine 

of practice is slow and uncertain: the consequence of which is too 

often a resort to a much more expensive method of obtaining a deci- 
sion, when a disposition to mutual conciliation, joined witha tolerable 
knowlege of law, might have enabled the parties to settle their dif- 
ferences in an amicable and summary manner. Lo- 


Art. 36. Description of Fonthill Abbey, Wiltshire. Wlustrated 
by Views drawn and engraved by James Storer. Royal 8vo. 
pp-24- 16s. Boards. Clarke. 

The singular edifice, known by the name of Fonthill Abbey, is 
situated at the distance of eighteen miles from Salisbury. It was 
designed by Mr.Wyatt on a plan suggested by the proprietor, Mr. 
Beckford, and is undoubtedly the most expensive building in the con- 
vent style of which we have heard in recent times. It consists of three 

t parts ; a castellated mansion; a large octagonal tower of 276 
et in height ; and a spacious hall which projects from the building 
II like 
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like a chapel. Of so extraordinary a structure, no distinct idea can 
be formed from verbal description. The rp roa given with the 
present tract are very good, but a want of clearness is observable in 
the narrative. ‘The view from the top of the great tower is of vast 
extent, comprehending on one side Lord Arundel’s terrace adjoining 
Wardour-castle, and extending on the other as far as Glastonbury. 
'The immediate neighbourhood of Fonthill Abbey consists of ground 
finely diversified ; and a journey of many miles may be made along 
the winding paths of the inclosures, without retracing the same 
surface. As shooting is not permitted within the fences, the game is 
seen sporting undisturbed; and hares pass quietly within a few 
paces of the windows, or receive food at a horse’s foot from the 
handsofarider. A part of this singular building remains unfinished; 
and comparatively little progress has been made in a magnificent tower 
which has been begun at a distance, on very elevated ground. Lo. 


Art. 37. Tales of the Poor; or Infant Sufferings, 12mo. pp. 82. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 

The chief claim to notice, which these tales possess, is founded on 
their appearance of truth *, and on the expediency that such miseries 
as they describe should be known and redressed. ‘They seem to have 
been written from the impulse of real feeling, and a work thus elicited 
will seldom be found tedious. The present volume is short and 
simple, and we beg leave to recommend it for perusal. M**Bar. 


Art. 38. dn Historical and Topographical Account of Fulbam, in- 
cluding the Hamlet of Hammersmith. By T. Faulkner. Author 
of “ ‘he Historical Description of Chelsea.”” 4to. 21. 2s.; and 
8vo. 11. 1s. Boards. Egerton. 1813. 

Mr. Faulkner, having made his debut in a volume on the history of 
Chelsea, (see M. R. Vol. lxiv. N.S. p. 330.) now ventures to come before 
the public by describing the adjacent town of Fulham, with its hamlet 
of Hammersmith, and the principal country-houses. In treating of 
these plain topics at so much length, the reader must be prepared for 
a notice of very humble matters ; such, for example, as (p. 65.) the 
description of a church-porch, and (p. 358.) the donation of a pump 
and well, with the notable addition, in another part, (p. 161.) of an 
iron ladle. ‘The book accordingly will interest only the worthy in- 
habitants of Fulham and Hammersmith; who, to judge from the 
subscription-list, have not been slow in patronizing it. To general 
readers the objects of attraction are very limited, being confined to a 
few records connected with public considerations ; such as in (p.11. 
and 458.) the copies of antient assessments, or the biographical 
notices of individuals of notoriety in the literary or political world, 
who have resided ow the spots described. Among these, the reader 
will find Sir Nicholas Crispe, of the time of Charles I. ; Sir Leoline 
Jenkins, who lived under CharlesII.; Bubb Doddington, Lord 
Melcombe; Dr. Radcliffe, the benefactor to Oxford; Richardson, 
the author of * Sir Charles Grandison ;’’ the late Mr. Johnson the 
bookseller, &c. &c. ‘These sketches are extracted from magazines, 





* The author states that they are descriptive of actual occurrences. 
or 
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or other sources from which the diligence of the compiler enabled him 
to derive a brief notice of a remarkable inhabitant. Mr. Faulkner 
has the merit of: attentive arrangement, and in general escapes error; 
except when as in p. 345. he touches on historical ground, and re- 
presents Robespierre to have been at the head of the French govern- 
ment in 17095. 


Several engravings decorate this publication. Lo. 


Art. 39. Diurnal Readings ; being Lessons for every Day in the 
Year ; compiled from the most approved Authorities, and calcu- 
lated to combine Entertainment with Instruction. I2zmo. 6s. 
bound. Sherwood and Co. 1812. 

This volume offers much variety, and contains some useful and many 
amusing extracts from recent publications, ‘Those from the writings 
of Dr. Buchanan and Dr, Clarke will be found particularly interest- 
ing: but the details from Prud’homme (mis-spelt Proudhomme, at 


page 290.) of the atrocities committed durmg the French Revoli- 


tion, and the account of an impalement, from Stockdale, in page 268., 


“with some other passages in the same style, are so horrible that per- 


haps the eye of youth should not be unnecessarily shocked with them. 
The description of The Burning of Hindoo Women,” in page 
321., is copied from Southey’s “Curse of Kehama,’’ and not from 
the “ Asiatic Researches,”’ as is erroneously stated ; and the name of 


Nealliny is in this transcript changed to Nealing. M** Bar. 


Art. 40. Appendix to the Doctrine of Life Annuities and Assurances, 
containing a Paper read before the Royal Society on a new Me- 
thod of calculating the Value of Life Annuities: By Francis 
Baily. 8vo. pp. 78. 4s. Richardson. 1813. 

It appears that this ‘New Method of calculating Annuities’ is 
the plan, not of Mr. Baily, but of Mr. George Barrett of Petworth in 
Sussex; who had, at a great sacrifice of time and labour, prepared in 
MS. a very comprehensive set of life-annuity tables. These he pro- 
posed to print in two large quartos, and to publish by subscription : 
but he failed in receiving adequate encouragement, either ftom the 
Life-Assurance-Companies or tein other quarters. The hope of an 
extended publication being thus disappointed, Mr. Barrett drew up a 
short memoir, which was presented to the Royal Society, under the im- 
pression that they might deem it worthy of insertion in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. Here, however, his friend was as unlucky as 
the original calculator ; and they have, in consequence, both deter- 
mined that the memoir in question should be brought before the bar 
of the public. 

Mr. Baily begins by observing that such is the trouble attending 
the calculations of life-annuities, particularly when two or more 
lives are concerned, that the only tables fit for practical use are those 
of Dr. Price and Baron Maseres. He proceeds to explain (p. 22.) 
a method of abridging the labour of such calculations, or rather of 
arranging, on a new plan, the tables for determining the value of 
life-annuities. Various exemplifications of this plan are added in 
the shape of tables of annuities on single lives, on two joint-lives, 
on three joint lives, and on M. de Moivre’s hypothesis. 


"These 
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These examples and the clearness of the accompanying observations 
relieve the subject, to an attentive reader, from a great part of its com- 
plexity; yet an explanation of it would require an extent of space 
altogether disproportioned to our limits. We must accordingly re- 
fer the persons interested in these calculations, to the memoir itself. 
Our Assurance-Companies are in the habit of doing business on the 
conclusions drawn from the estimates of life made at Northampton ; 
and in this plan they are induced, says Mr. Baily, to persevere, less 
from a conviction of the accuracy of these estimates as materials for 
comprehensive calculations, than from the convenience of referring to 
a variety of tables already computed from them. Mr. Barrett regrets 
much that these associations do not bring into practical use the obser- 
vations subsequently made on the duration of human life in Sweden, 


and those of M. de Parcieux in France. Lo. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art.41. Uniformity, one great Criterion of “ Keeping the Faith :” 
preached at the Visitation in Canterbury, 1812. By the Rev, 
Edward Arthur Bush, M. A., Rector of St. Andrew’s, Canter- 
bury, &c. 8vo. 1s. Longman and Co. 


Art.42. A Vindication of Religious Liberty: preached at Bridport, 
June 17. 1812. Before the Western Unitarian Society. By 
Robert Aspland. 12mo. 1s. Johnson and Co. 

These two sermons came to us in the same parcel, and we put them 
together in the same article, not because they agree, but because 
they, toto celo, differ from each other. If the Churchman be right, 
the Dissenter is altogether in the wrong: but then the Dissenter 
has one holy person at least to stand by him, while the Churchman 
is deserted by that very apostle from whom he borrows his text. 
St. Paul, who speaks of having “ kept the faith”? (Mr. Bush’s 
text, 2 Tim. iv. 7.) renounces the idea of uniformity of faith as. 
chimerical ; and in Romans xiv. 5., (Mr. Aspland’s text) he affords 
the completest sanction to the fullest religious liberty, by laying 
down this general rule, “* Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.”? Now with Mr. Bush’s position this apostolic direction 
cannot be reconciled; and unluckily for him, as he belongs to:a 
protesting church, which in reference to an older one has violated the 
principle of uniformity both in faith and forms, the very title of his 
sermon, as the vulgar say, hits him a slap on the face. ‘The Church 
of England is too firmly established to be shaken by the efforts of 
sectaries: but, if she sincerely wished to unite dissentients to her 
communion, it must be done by a little accommodation, and not by a 
stiff and rigid adherence to every-word and every custom that are 
sanctioned by the present system, which Mr. Bush recommends. 
That a connection subsists between keeping the faith and the reading 
of a precomposed sermon in preference to an address delivered without 
notes, it would be diflicult for this preacher to shew: but abundant 
evidence exists to prove that an extempore preacher is more likely to 
fill our churches than the best possible reader of sermons. Yet 
preaching without notes, and any latitude in the short prayer intro- 
duced by the clergyman before the sermon, being contrary to custom, 


though 
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though not to rule, are censured by Mr. Bush as if injurious to the 
faith; but what a phantom must our faith be, if such shadows of 
shades could affect it? So very timid a believer does more harm to 
Christianity than the boldest infidel. 

Mr. Aspland, convinced that the Gospel is founded’ on a rock, has 
no gloomy apprehensions from the most enlarged exercise of religious 
liberty. He wishes not for * unity of opinion in the bond of ig- 
norance, nor unity of profession in the bond of hypocrisy, but 
merely for unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.”” With a mind 
fully satisfied, after patient inquiry, of the truth of Christianity, 
Mr. A. would allow to the infidel that liberty which he claims for 
himself. Speaking in the name of the sect to which he belongs, he 
says, ‘ We blame no one for blaming us.’ ‘ As the apostle in the text 

_ has renounced both for himself and every one else authority to re- 
ulate the faith of another, he has afforded as decisive a proof as 
could be adduced of his admission of the inviolable right of the 
human mind to its own religious determinations.’ Under the Gospel, 
the mind is certainly left free, and however desirable it may be to 
prevent dissention, we have no reason for supposing that the faith 
cannot be kept unless the Christian world be brought into one pale. Moy: 


Art. 43. On the Religious and Civil Education of Poor Children; 
preached at the Visitation of the Rev. Phineas Pett, I).D.. Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, held at Woodstock, June 1.1812. By Vaughan 
Thomas, B.D. Vicar of Yarnton. 8vo. 1s.6d. Rivingtons. 
‘ Reading (saysMr.T.) is a key to the treasures of Holy Writ, and 

therefore should be put in the hands of all. But writing and arithmetic, 

being qualifications for particular places, services, and sorts of business, 
should be reserved for specific purposes, and particular children.’ 

‘We confess that Mr.Thomas has not, in our judgment, made out one 

atom of his position. He thinks that the agricultural poor need not 

be instructed in writing and arithmetic : but are not the agricultural 
poor liable to serve in the militia, and often sent into the navy ; and 
shall he object to qualify the common soldier and sailor for writing to 
_ his wife and family, or for receiving that promotion which his good 
conduct deserves? As writing and accounts are now taught on the 

Lancasterian plan with great ease, we'see no objection to the exten- 

sion of these humble branches of learning to the poor; and no one 

who has enjoyed the advantages of an University-education should 
object to throwmg. this pittance of science into the lap of poverty. De 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. Galt’s polite letter is received, and shall have consideration. 





B. G. C. is entirely wrong in his conjecture. 





Various other letters have reached us, which we have not leisure 
to specify, but to which we shall attend as occasion requires. 





*.* The AppeNnpDIX to our last Volume was published on the ret 
of June, with the Number for May. 
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